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I  CAN  offer  no  adequate  excuse  for  the  publication  of 
these  essays.  They  were  meant  for  private  circulation. 
But  when  I  set  about  getting  them  printed  I  chanced 
to  find  a  generous  publisher,  who  has  enabled  me  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
written  without  further  trouble. 

My  object  in  writing  them  was  to  explain  my 
position  to  those  who  send  their  boys  to  me  to  be 
prepared  for  the  public  schools.  Ever  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Blue-book  on  preparatory  schools, 
issued  by  the  Government  some  time  ago,  I  have 
Vv'anted  to  make  this  explanation.  The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  after  reading  the  essays  by  certain 
preparatory  schoolmasters  in  that  book  is,  that  the 
public  schools  offer  a  contemptible  training-ground  for 
a  boy's  intellect. 

I  do  not  hold  this  view.  If  I  did,  I  certainly 
could  not  go  on  training  little  boys  for  the  public 
schools. 

No  system  of  education  can  be  anything  but  very 
imperfect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific 
process  in  education,  any  more  than  there  is  in  law  ; 
you  cannot  bring  out  a  boy's  intelligence  or  elicit  the 
truth  from  a  witness  as  you  can  extract  gold  from 
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quartz  b}-  the  use  of  some  known  formula.  To  talk  of 
scientific  methods  in  training  the  intellect  is  merely 
to  talk  in  metaphor,  for  the  schoolmaster  cannot  treat 
the  mental  attributes  of  his  pupils  as  the  chemist 
treats  the  ingredients  of  a  prescription,  and  the  short- 
comings of  every  educational  system  will  therefore  be 
always  measured  by  the  infinite  imperfections  and 
contradictions  of  human  nature  itself. 

So  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  sneer  at  a  public 
school  as  to  sneer  at  human  nature.  But  parents  or 
schoolmasters  who  do  this  will  fail  to  get  the  best  out 
of  the  system  for  the  children  they  are  training ; 
thus  my  object  in  writing  these  essays  is  to  try  to 
inspire  those  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  me  with 
a  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  preparatory  and 
public-school  system  as  a  ivhole,  and  a  conviction  that, 
with  all  its  drawbacks  and  imperfections,  it  offers  a 
training-ground  not  only  for  the  character  but  also  for 
the  intellect  which  compares  not  unfavourably  with 
those  in  use  abroad. 

The  moral  part  of  a  boy's  education  is  in  this 
country  considered  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  view — that  the  trahiing  of  character 
must  first  of  all  be  looked  to — is  now  recognised  by  the 
great  bulk  of  foreign  expert  opinion,  though  the  means 
to  such  an  end  are  not  developed  and  systematised 
abroad  as  they  are  here. 

But  since  both  the  nation  and  the  press  recognise 
that  the  English  preparatory  and  public  school  offer 
a  system  for  the  training  of  character  based  upon 
the  right  lines,  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  subject  from 
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this  aspect  at  any  length.  I  shall  rather  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  those  misconceptions  concerning 
the  intellectual  training  offered  by  preparatory  and 
public  schools  which  are  entertained  by  the  public  in 
this  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  stupendous  development  of  journaHstic 
enterprise  which  marks  our  epoch  is  the  enthronement 
of  fashion  in  almost  every  department  of  literature. 
I  imagine  that  journalists  and  critics  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  the  strength  of  the  current  of  public 
opinion  as  it  sets  in  this  or  that  direction  tends  to 
become  the  more  irresistible  as  the  causes  which 
urge  it  forward  grow  more  fickle  and  obscure. 

At  the  present  time  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
fashion  to  gibbet,  ridicule,  and  abuse  the  intellectual 
training  offered  by  the  English  public  school,  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

The  attitude  of  the  critics  who  represent  or  control 
public  opinion  in  this  matter  is  worth  a  moment's 
consideration,  for  while  they  frequently  speak  in  terms 
of  almost  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  success  of  the 
public-school  system  as  affording  a  training-ground 
for  character,  nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  with 
which  they  regard  the  efforts  made  by  public  schools 
and  public-school  masters  to  train  the  intellect.' 

According  to  this  view,  the  collection  of  bigoted 
pedants  who  constitute  the  staff  of  a  public  school  are 
interesting  in  their  intellectual  capacity  merely  as  a 

'  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  remember  that  they  are  led  to  adopt 
this  attitude  by  the  class  of  schoolmasters  I  have  just  referred  to. 
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petrified  mosaic  of  educational  curiosities ;  of  real 
teaching  they  do  none  whatever,  and  yet  we  are  told 
in  the  same  breath  that  these  miserable  old  fossils 
succeed  in  controlling  a  system  which  accomplishes 
as  dijfficult  a  task  as  human  nature  can  attempt — the 
training  of  youthful  character. 

Everyone  admits  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  train 
the  character  than  to  train  the  intellect,  and  I  do 
not  think  therefore  that  this  picture  drawn  for  us  of 
the  public- school  master,  and  implicitly  believed  by 
the  nation — the  picture  of  a  man  successful  in  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  refusing  even  to  begin  to  try  in  an  equally 
essential  but  less  difficult  branch  of  it — should  be 
accepted  without  some  investigation. 

If  we  were  told  that  the  hotels  of  a  particular 
country  were  in  advance  of  any  in  the  world  in 
matters  of  the  cuisine,  in  sanitation,  and  in  general 
structure,  but  that  they  refused  to  use  anything  but 
fifteenth-century  rushlights  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion, surely  the  circumstance  would  be  interesting 
enough  to  demand  a  brief  inquiry. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  charge  brought  against 
our  public  schools,  and  it  is  this  charge  which  I  shall 
try  to  investigate. 

Already  many  who  have  followed  me  only  thus  far 
will  begin  to  grow  impatient.  '  Yes,  but  you  are  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark,'  they  will  say.  '  It  is  not 
the  masters  who  create  and  regulate  this  moral  atmo- 
sphere in  which  character  is  trained  ;  it  is  the  prefects, 
the  house  captains,  the  XI.,  the  boys  themselves.' 
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A  vast  number  of  old  public-school  boys  go  through 
life  implicitly  believing  this  to  be  the  fact. 

According  to  this  notion,  you  have  only  got  to 
herd  together  anything  l:)etween  five  hundred  and  a 
thousand  boys  at  just  the  age  when  passion  is  more 
likely  to  eclipse  reason  than  at  any  other  period  in 
life,  and  into  this  society,  bankrupt  of  all  influences 
which  tend  to  develop  the  mind,  '  put  in  '  a  few  old 
fossils  as  a  species  of  intellectual  bailiffs,  and  it  is 
from  such  a  combination  that  the  public  school  as  a 
training-ground  for  character  produces  its  wonderful 
results. 

Such  a  view  seems  neither  sensible  nor  probable ; 
it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  embark  upon  a  eulogy 
of  our  legal  system  in  which  he  had  a  good  word  to 
say  of  everything  and  everybody  except  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar,  insisting  that  a  British  jury  would  generally 
come  to  a  true  verdict  if  they  were  not  perpetually 
being  interfered  with  by  loud -talking  barristers  and 
didactic  old  judges. 

If  these  charges  against  public-school  masters  of 
bigotry  and  mental  incapacity  can  in  some  measure  be 
refuted,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  as  a  body  they  are 
not  necessarily  a  collection  of  intellectual  antiques 
who  are  at  the  best  entitled  only  to  that  sort  of 
melancholy  respect  engendered  by  the  pathos  of  decay, 
then,  perhaps,  the  profomid  disbelief  in  the  pabulum 
they  offer  may  be  a  little  shaken. 

To  accomplish  this  might  be  a  useful  undertaking, 
for  no  system  of  education  can  be  so  hopeless  as 
not  to  afford  something  worth  having  to  those  who 
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embrace  it  with  enthusiasm.  Faith  is  essential  in 
eclucation,  just  as  it  is  in  rehgion  ;  and  therefore  even 
a  halting  and  imperfect  system,  loyally  believed  in  and 
followed,  will  be  more  beneficial  to  a  country  than  any 
system,  no  matter  how  good,  which  everyone  ridicules 
and  despises. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  nation  than  for  its 
upper  classes  to  accept  with  placid  cynicism  a  method 
of  intellectual  training  for  their  children  for  which 
they  have  in  their  hearts  only  the  supremest  con- 
tempt. 
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FATHEKS   AND   SONS 

In  a  well-known  passage  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of 
Johnson  '  the  great  Doctor  says  that,  if  he  chose, 
he  could  write  a  far  more  effective  book  of  negative 
criticism  on  revealed  religion  than  Hume  or  anyone 
else,  and  he  adds  that  negative  criticism  is  the  sign 
of  a  second-rate  intellect. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  when  you  are  dealing  with  some  big  subject  like 
religion  or  education,  to  be  critical  is  much  easier 
than  to  be  constructive ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  as  a  rule  do  not  care  to  listen  to  arguments  in 
favour  of  existing  systems ;  like  St.  Paul's  audience 
on  the  Areopagus,  they  want  '  some  new  thing,'  and 
the  man  who  tells  them  that  '  the  old  is  better '  will 
be  called  a  dull  fellow,  or  one  who  is  interested  in 
supporting  abuses. 

If  I  consciously  lay  myself  open  to  such  accusa- 
tions, it  is  because  my  object  is  to  give  practical 
advice  as  to  how  to  get  the  most  for  a  boy  out  of  the 
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system  of  preparatory  and  public-school  education 
which  obtains  in  England  to-day.  In  order  to  profit 
by  any  advice  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
system  must  be  approached,  if  not  in  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  at  any  rate  in  one  of  belief  in  its  strong 
points,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  other  systems  have 
their  weak  points  as  well  as  ours.  A  great  many 
English  critics  have  lately  been  dwelling  upon  the 
weak  points  of  our  system,  and  the  strong  points  of 
those  in  use  on  the  Continent.  Such  criticism  would 
be  perfectly  fair  if  they  also  pointed  out  to  their 
readers  that  the  best  Continental  experts  who  have 
studied  our  system,  while  recognising  at  a  glance  its 
glaring  defects,  which  indeed  they  could  not  miss,  for 
they  lie  upon  the  face  of  it,  at  the  same  time  express 
unbounded  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  '  astonish- 
ing results  '  we  get  from  it — '  astonishing  results,'  not 
merely  from  a  moral  or  character-forming  point  of 
view,  but  from  a  brain-developing  point  of  view  also.^ 

'  Boutmy,  in  his  preface  to  Leclerc's  '  L'Education  en  Angie- 
terre,'  says :  '  Ainsi  s'explique  que  les  Anglais  aient  pu  obtenir 
dc  si  etonnants  risultats  avec  des  programmes  d'etudes  dont  les 
trois  caracteres  sont  I'insuffisance,  I'incoh^rence  et  rimpropriet6,' 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  under  our  system  we  get  three  great 
qualities  which  no  otlier  nation  in  tlie  world  can  show :  '  une 
grande  energie  physique  qui  leur  rend  savoureuses,  I'activite 
soutenue,  et  la  peine  [these  last  words  he  puts  in  italics].  lis  ont 
un  extraordinaire  ressort  moral  qui  les  rend  capables  d'entreprendre 
apres  coup  une  longue  etude,  voire  meme  une  seconde  education, 
et  de  ne  jamais  dire  "  il  est  trop  tard."  lis  n'ont  pas  I'illusion  que 
nous  donnent  trop  souvent  nos  programmes  trop  complets,  nos 
examens  trop  encyclop^diques,  qu'une  telle  entreprise  serait  I'aveu 
humiliant  d'une  instruction  manqu6e.  Enfin — c'est  la  compensa- 
tion pour  I'insuflisance  des  programmes— leur  intelligence  n'a  pas 
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There  are  a  few  whose  disbelief  in  our  system  is 
so  great  that  they  refuse  to  subject  their  boys  to  it 
at  all,  and  they  either  send  them  abroad  or  to  some 
school  in  England  managed  on  lines  exactly  opposed 
to  a  public  school. 

Arguments  in  support  of  those  who  hold  these 
views  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  any  work 
on  education,  but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  little  book  ;  all  I  shall  set  myself  to  do  is  to  give 
a  few  practical  hints  to  the  very  much  larger  class 
of  parents  who,  for  good  or  ill,  are  sending  or  intend 
to  send  their  boys  to  English  preparatory  and  public 
schools. 

My  experience  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  as  an  assistant  master  for  four  years  at 

ete  sollicitee  dans  tous  les  sens  comme  chez  nous  par  toutes  sortes 
d'etudes  qui  se  disputent  et  emiettent  le  temps  de  la  periode  scolaire ; 
elle  ne  s'est  pas  affadie  a  gouter  un  peu  de  tout.  EUe  garde  le  plus 
souvent  una  fraicheur  de  curiosite,  une  integrite  de  vocation  qui 
nous  ^tonnent,  et  elle  embrasse  les  choses  vierges  avec  une  ardeur 
candide  et  feconde.'  Alfred  Fouillee,  though  he  has  not  made  a 
special  study  of  our  system,  notes  that  it  tends  more  than  any  other 
to  produce  what  he  calls  '  the  autumn  harvest '  of  education.  In  an 
amusing  pamphlet,  '  L'Anglomanie  en  Education,'  the  writer  laments 
the  great  admiration  our  system  has  inspired  '  amongst  many  of  the 
ablest  critics.'  Russell,  in  his  '  German  Higher  Schools,'  remarks 
that  in  Prussia  a  serious  and  practical  attempt  is  being  made  to 
follow  us  in  some  points.  If  we  set  about  reforming  our  system  in 
a  blind  spirit  of  admiration  for  foreign  methods,  we  shall  very  likely 
imitate  them  in  just  those  points  where  they  themselves  see — from 
practical  experience — their  own  weakness.  The  English  enthusiast 
for  foreign  methods  who  sees  a  panacea  for  all  our  troubles  in 
uniformity,  and  the  perfection  of  the  formuliB  of  education,  would 
probably  realise  if  he  lived  under  a  foreign  system  that  you  can 
have,  as  M.  Boutmy  says,  '  les  programmes  trop  complets.' 

B  2 
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a  great  public  school,  as  an  assistant  master  before 
that  for  a  year  at  a  lesser  public  school,  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  headmaster  for  over  ten  years,  has  brought 
me  into  contact  with  a  very  large  number  of  parents, 
and  I  must  confess  also  to  a  habit  of  getting  strangers 
who  do  not  know  I  am  a  schoolmaster  to  give  me 
their  views  and  air  their  grievances  concerning  Eng- 
lish education.  I  believe  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
if  not  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  parents  feel  some- 
thing like  this  about  their  boys'  schooling  : 

'  I  am  going  to  send  my  boy  to  Mr.  Brown's  pre- 
paratory school,  and  then  he  is  going  to  Eton,  or 
Harrow,  or  Winchester,  or  one  of  the  four  or  five 
public  schools  I  have  put  him  down  for.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  plan  I  can  make  for  him. 
I  don't  know  whether  he'll  learn  anything  at  Brown's. 
But  Brown  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  know  two  or  three 
boys  whose  manners  have  improved  vastly  since 
they've  been  at  his  school.  Mrs.  Brown  is  quite  a 
wonderful  little  woman,  and,  from  the  way  my  young 
nephew  speaks  of  the  school,  they  both  evidently 
take  no  end  of  trouble,  and  the  boys  have  a  really 
good  time.  Of  course  he  won't  learn  anything  at  his 
public  school ;  but  if  I  can  get  him  into  Thompson's 
house  at I  shall  send  him  there,  as  it's  evi- 
dently the  best  house  in  the  school,  from  the  run 
there  is  on  it.'  ^ 

'  I  only  mean  this  to  represent  the  attitude  of  parents  who  think 
and  take  pains.  Of  course  many  simply  send  their  sons  to  school 
as  a  matter  of  form,  just  as  they  would  take  their  daughters  to  be 
presented  at  Court. 
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The  actual  education  of  the  boy,  the  development 
of  his  brain  power,  of  his  mental  faculties,  is  the  last 
thing  the  parent  has  in  his  mind.  The  training  of 
the  boy's  character  is  what  he  is  looking  to  ;  he 
thinks  he  will  get  that,  but  he  has  been  told  so  often 
that  he  will  get  nothing  else  that  now  he  believes 
this  implicitly. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  attitude  ?  In  the  moral 
department,  in  the  training  of  the  boy's  character, 
both  he  and  his  wife  do  all  they  can  to  help  the 
schoolmaster,  because  they  enter  into  the  struggle 
with  a  belief  in  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the  system 
in  these  matters. 

But  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  boy,  so  continuously  has  it  been  dinned  into 
the  parent's  ears  that  no  serious  trouble  will  be 
taken  over  this  part  of  the  business,  that  he  believes 
all  time  and  trouble  spent  by  himself  over  mere 
education  to  be  time  thrown  away.  And  so,  like 
a  bridge- player  whose  turn  it  is  to  spread  forth 
his  hand,  he  throws  his  responsibility  on  the  table 
for  others  to  gamble  with,  and  stands  passively  by. 

He  is  anxious  -desperately  anxious,  perhaps — but 
it's  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  alive  to  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  but  he  says  to  himself : 
'  It's  no  use  our  l}othering  ;  we  must  leave  it  to  Brown.' 

Let  me  beg  those  of  you  who  have  still  got  time, 
whose  boys  have  still  got  their  one  or  two  years, 
or  even  months,  in  front  of  them,  before  starting 
at  their  preparatory  school,  to  give  a  moment's 
thought   to   the   matter,  and   save   yourselves   from 
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thus   fatally  handicapping   your   child   at   the   very 
outset. 

And  if  your  boy  is  already  at  school,  I  believe 
I  can  convince  you  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  to  be 
done  on  your  side  with  regard  to  his  intellectual 
training,  quite  apart  from  any  actual  teaching  which 
you  or  your  wife  may  or  may  not  be  personally  dis- 
posed to  give  him.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  least  a 
question  of  that. 

I  wish  to  try  to  show  you,  first  of  all,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  genuine,  serious,  and  successful 
attempt  both  at  the  preparatory  and  public  school 
may  be  made  to  develop  your  boy's  intellect. 

But  its  success  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
your  co-operation.  How  can  you  help  ?  To  retire  to 
the  ranks  of  the  spectators — to  say  to  yourself,  '  Well, 
of  course  my  boy  may  learn  something,  I'm  sure  I 
hope  he  will,  but  I  can't  help  it,  whether  he  does  or 
not — '  is  an  easy  way  to  shirk  responsibility. 

If  you  can  convince  yourself  that,  as  far  as 
intellectual  training  goes,  our  schools  are  anachron- 
isms, managed  by  petrified  and  monkish  bigots  who 
refuse  to  budge  out  of  their  mediasval  groove,  then 
you  may  justify  yourself  in  taking  up  such  an 
attitude. 

But  you  must  confess  that,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned  in  taking  a  hand  in  the  development 
of  your  boy's  intellect,  you  are  making  a  poor 
start.  If  you,  madam,  went  to  your  dressmaker 
in  such  a  spirit,  would  your  frocks  be  likely  to  be 
a  success  ? 
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On  what  does  this  profound  disbelief  .  in  the 
intellectual  training  afforded  by  our  system  rest  ? 
We  ought  to  try  to  find  this  out  before  we  can  get 
into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  can  profit  by  any 
discussion  as  to  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  our 
system, 

I  can  hear  a  hundred  voices  giving  me  a  pat 
answer  to  this  question.  '  My  dear  man,  it  rests  on 
facts,  hard  facts.  A  French  or  German  boy  knows 
twice  as  much  as  an  English  boy  of  the  same 
age.' 

This  is  true  in  a  way,  but  if  we  understand  why 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  true,  I  think  we  shall  not 
feel  so  harshly  against  our  system  as  we  do  when 
we  simply  admit  the  fact  without  troubling  to  carry 
our  inquiries  further. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  an  expert  knowledge  of  Conti- 
nental systems  of  education,  but  a  glance  at  their 
penal  code  or  five  minutes'  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  any  intelligent  foreigner  must  convince 
us  that  there  is  a  difference,  not  merely  of  degree,  but 
of  kind  between  their  systems  and  ours.  The  great 
principle  which  underlies  ours  is  freedom,  whereas 
their  systems,  though  they  may  differ  in  many  waySj 
are  all  equally  based  on  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
If  I  only  quote  one  or  two  authorities  in  support 
of  this  statement,  it  is  because  I  do  not  wish  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  reader's  patience  more  than  I  can  help. 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  will  understand  what  I 
mean  far  better  than  an  Englishman,  because  they 
are  so    well   aware  of  the  weakness   of  their  own 
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systems  in  this  respect,  while  we,   having  got  this 
freedom,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

L'ecole  forcee  is  a  favourite  expression  with 
French  writers  upon  education.  Foreigners  realise 
that  under  a  servile  system  you  get  a  higher  standard, 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  '  brain-shop '  pure 
and  simple,  but  you  cannot  make  children  really 
teachable  in  the  best  sense.  Thus  Eochard,  in  his 
*  L'Education  morale  de  nos  Fils,'  says  :  '  Lorsqu'on 
aura  accorde  aux  eleves  un  pen  de  liberte  et  donne 
satisfaction  a  leurs  desirs  les  plus  legitimes,  quand 
on  les  aura  rendus  plus  heureux,  en  un  mot,  on  les 
trouvera  plus  dociles.'  Again,  Greard,  in  his  '  Esprit 
de  Discipline  dans  I'Education,'  notes  the  fact  that  the 
French  system  is  based  on  a  queer  mixture  of  barrack 
and  scholastic  traditions,  '  I'etrange  amalgame  des 
traditions  scolastiques  et  des  theories  militaires.' 
He  speaks  of  '  sa  rigidite  formaliste ' ;  what  two 
words  could  better  express  one's  idea  of  a  system 
based  on  compulsion  ?  It  is  curious  to  note  the  blind 
movement  from  many  quarters  in  England  to 
embrace  en  bloc  systems  in  education  which  those 
who  live  under  them  know  to  have  a  tendency  to 
swamp  initiative,  just  at  a  moment  when  everyone  is 
telling  us  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  late  war  is 
development  of  the  power  of  initiative  amongst  all 
classes  in  all  things,  whether  great  or  small. 

If  we  turn  to  German  education  we  see  the  same 
thing  in  a  greater  degree  (though,  realising  the 
enormous  disadvantages  they  labour  under  in  this 
respect,  the  Germans  have  made  some  attempt  of  late 
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to  follow  us  in  these  matters).  Thus  Piussell,  in  his 
'  German  Higher  Schools,'  notes  the  fact  that  the 
cells  for  solitar}^  confinement  which  formed  part  of 
the  regular  building  of  all  German  higher  schools, 
are  in  some  places  being  done  away  with,  and  he 
attributes  this  to  English  influence.  '  No  feature,' 
he  says,  *  of  German  school  life  calls  out  more 
criticism  from  foreigners  than  the  exacting  discipline, 
especially  of  Prussian  schools.'  But,  for  the  best  evi- 
dence that  their  system  is  based  on  compulsion,  turn 
to  the  code  controlling  teachers.  In  their  regulations 
of  corporal  punishment  we  find  the  following  con- 
ditions laid  down  : — '  If  the  injm-y  inflicted  by  the 
teacher  be  permanent,  he  is  imprisoned  for  five 
years  ;  where  injuries  are  intentionally  given  by  the 
teacher,  he  may  be  imprisoned  from  two  to  ten  years  ; 
if  death  result  from  these  injuries,  the  teacher  inflict- 
ing them  is  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  three  years.'  ^ 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  first-hand 
knowledge  in  these  matters,  but  I  have  read  what  I 
could  come  at  upon  the  subject,  and  have  discussed  it 
with  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion 
based  upon  personal  knowledge.  One  or  two  have 
said  that  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  this 
servile  aspect  of  German  higher  education,  but  the 
vast  majority  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  it.  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning a  conversation  on  this  subject  which  left  a 
deep   impression  upon    my   mind.     I    happened    to 

'  Parscm's   report    to   New   York   State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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meet  and  discuss  the  matter  with  an  English  lady, 
who,  though  still  quite  young,  had  for  many  years 
occupied  a  position  in  German  society  which  made 
her  opinion  peculiarly  valuable,  as  she  came  into  the 
closest  contact  with  those  who  were  the  pick,  and 
may  therefore  be  fairly  considered  the  typical  product 
of  German  higher  education.  The  results  of  the 
system  were,  according  to  her,  exactly  what  one  would 
have  expected  from  its  servile  conditions.  The  men, 
though  well  educated  in  the  sense  that  they  often 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  technical  details  con- 
nected with  their  work  or  profession,  were  intellectually 
quite  listless,  while  of  that  sort  of  training  which  goes 
to  develop  the  character  they  had  received  at  school 
none  whatever.  '  Their  manners,'  she  said,  '  are 
perfect,  but  evidence  of  that  sort  of  moral  and  mental 
balance  which  is  developed  in  a  very  large  number  of 
Englishmen  simply  does  not  appear  at  all,  either  in 
their  conversation  or  conduct.' 

As  I  have  before  insisted,  in  placing  the  training 
of  the  character  first  we  are  not  at  variance  with 
expert  opinion  on  the  Continent.  I  take  it  that  the 
best  Continental  authorities  agree  that  the  develop- 
ment of  character  is  the  most  important  part  of 
education,  and  they  admit  that  in  this  respect  our 
system  is  immeasurably  superior  to  theirs. 

But  what  is  the  one  essential  condition  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy's  character 
can  be  developed  ?  Freedom.  That  is  to  say,  a 
choice — within  reasonable  limits  of  course — between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  work  and  idleness. 
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Now  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  this  : 
granted  this  freedom  of  choice  which  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  formation  of  character,  can  anyone 
who  has  a  practical  everyday  knowledge  of  boy- 
nature  tell  you  that  you  are  going  to  get  as  high  an 
all-round  standard  of  purely  intellectual  development 
as  where  boys  submit  willingly,  or  are  forced  to 
submit,  to  servile  conditions  ? 

The  truth  is,  you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too ;  if  you  subordinate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
to  the  development  of  character,  you  are  bound  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  free  moral  growth  is 
possible,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere  a  boy  must  be 
allowed  (within  limits  which  vary  according  to 
different  public  schools)  a  choice.  You  may  offer  all 
sorts  of  inducements  to  him  to  make  a  right  choice, 
you  may  plan  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  and  punish- 
ments if  he  persists  in  choosing  wrongly ;  but  the 
fact  remains,  he  is  free  to  choose,  otherwise  you 
cannot  develop  that  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
which  we  in  England  value  above  all  other  things. 
And  of  course  it  follows  that,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  you  cm-tail  this  freedom  of  choice,  to  that 
extent  will  you  weaken  your  power  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  in  which  character  can  be  developed. 

But  surely  you  can  keep  boys  up  to  a  high  intel- 
lectual level  under  free  conditions  ?  This  question  at 
once  occurs  to  us. 

There  is  a  school  of  critics  who  tell  us  that 
whether  you  can  do  this  or  not  depends  on  the 
teaching.     What   they  say  is   something   like   this  : 
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*  We  have  studied  the  Continental  systems  and  we 
can  tell  you  English  schoolmasters  that  you  have  not 
yet  begun  to  know  how  to  start  about  your  business. 
The  intellectual  standard  is  low  in  English  schools 
because  the  wrong  subjects  are  taught  and  the  boys 
are  handled  by  a  lot  of  raw  amateurs  who  would  not 
be  allowed  inside  the  door  of  a  German  school.' 

What  does  this  imply  ?  It  undoubtedly  implies 
that  in  German  schools  the  higher  intellectual 
standard  is  reached,  because  the  excellence  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  skill  of  the  trained  teacher  com- 
bine to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  children  take 
to  their  lessons  like  ducks  to  the  water.  The  picture 
undoubtedly  represented  by  these  critics  of  a  German 
school  is  of  a  place  in  which  boys  go  into  the  class- 
room in  the  same  spirit  as  English  boys  are  supposed 
to  rush  into  the  playing-field.^ 

So  splendid  are  the  methods,  so  brilliant  and 
skilful  the  teachers  who  carry  them  out,  that  boys 
are  brought  to  love  their  books,  and  the  thorny  path 
of  learning  becomes  strewn  with  roses. 

Listen  to  what  two  American  experts  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  German  education,  and  who 
are  full  of  admiration  for  it  in  many  ways,  say  on 
this  point.  In  his  '  German  Higher  Schools  '  Eussell 
gives  us  the  following  significant  picture  of  the  atti- 
tude of  a  German  schoolboy  towards  his  lessons  and 
his  master,  and  of  the  master's  attitude  towards  him  : 

'  I  say  '  supposed  '  because  every  man  in  my  position  knows 
that  it  is  as  often  as  much  trouble  to  get  boys  to  take  to  their  games 
as  to  apply  themselves  to  their  lessons. 
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'  Good  masters  have  remarked  to  me,'  he  says,  *  and 
I    am   inclined   to   credit    the    statement,    that    the 
average  schoolboy  considers  an  amiable  teacher  as  a 
prodigy.    .    .    .    For   considerations    of    social   rank, 
which  in  Germany  stand  above  everything  else,  {not, 
be  it  noted,  from  any  love  of  his  lessons  imparted  by 
the  excellence  of  the  teaching),   '  not    only  the  boy 
himself,  but  his  entire  family  as  well,  are  concerned 
in  his  success  at  school.     The  final  exam,  must  be 
passed  at  all  hazards,  and  no  means  thereto,  how- 
ever severe  or  exacting,  if  successful  in  the  past,  will 
be  repudiated  by  the  patron.     The  boy  can  afford  to 
take  no  chances.    The  result  is  an  obedience  bordering 
on  servility.'     Seeley,  who,  in  so  far  as  such  a  thing 
can  fairly  be  said  of  a  naturally  sound  and  judicial 
writer,  almost  holds  a  brief  for  the  German  system, 
cannot    help    agreeing    with    Eussell    here.       '  The 
teacher,'  he  says,  *  insists  upon  rigid  discipline  that 
has  a  tendency  to  repress  rather  than  stimulate,  to 
hinder  rather  than  awaken  mental  activity.' 

How  does  all  this  square  with  the  picture  conjured 
up  before  our  imagination  as  we  read  some  of  our 
English  eulogists  on  German  education,  the  picture 
of  the  boys  waiting  outside  the  door  of  the  class-room 
with  all  the  eagerness  with  which  we  wait  to  see  the 
curtain  go  up  at  a  theatre  ? 

Theories  upon  education  have  an  absorbing  fasci- 
nation for  all  schoolmasters  possessed  of  the  true 
teaching  instinct ;  and  though  the  man  who  earns 
his  living  by  teaching  has  not  the  time  to  study  the 
vast  literature  upon  the  subject  sufficiently  deeply  to 
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set  up  his  opinion  against  the  experts  who  devote 
their  lives,  not  to  teaching,  but  to  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion, yet  his  individual  opinion,  simply  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  no  more,  may  be  useful  at  times 
to  experts,  because  he  is  able  to  consider  the  conclu- 
sions they  arrive  at  from  a  standpoint  which  they 
cannot,  since  they  are  not  practical  teachers,  pretend 
to  occupy. 

A  practical  teacher  can  at  any  rate  offer  this 
warning  to  those  who  dabble  in  theoretical  education : 
You  must  read  a  good  many  theorists  upon  education 
before  you  can  get  the  perspective  of  any  particular 
writer  ;  they  most  of  them  are  extremely  clever  men 
who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  conveying  their  views 
to  you  as  a  sort  of  gospel,  and  they  most  of  them 
differ  radically  and  entirely  from  each  other. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  views  of  a  practical 
teacher  amongst  these  experts,  one  may  put  it  in  this 
way.  A  tailor  knows  more  about  cloth  than  you  or  I 
do,  but  nobody  need  charge  us  with  setting  up  our 
knowledge  against  his  because  we  give  our  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  cloth  of  a  particular  suit  we  have  had 
from  him  wears  well  or  not. 

Perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  by  our  English  theorists  to  French  writers  on 
education.  German  systems  no  doubt  form  a  more 
profitable  study  than  French  ;  but  as  regards  theory, 
when  you  reach,  that  is  to  say,  the  region  of  pure  idea, 
the  French  genius — aided  by  a  language  more  fitted 
than  any,  except  classical  Greek,  for  this  kind  of 
M'riting— must  stand  supreme.     For  another  reason 
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also  French  critics  are  especially  worthy  of  study  on 
our  part.  They  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
weak  points  of  their  system,  which  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  ours  in  respect  of  its  logical  completeness 
and  symmetrical  perfection.  Thus  the  study  of  their 
writings  must  perpetually  impress  us  with  the  two 
sides  that  there  are  to  every  question.  So  many 
English  writers,  for  instance,  deplore  the  complete 
absence  of  any  sort  of  uniformity  in  our  system. 
The  French,  who  have  carried  this  uniformity  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  see  in  the  absence  of  it  in  England 
our  one  salvation.  '  Nos  voisins,'  says  one  of  their 
experts,  'ont  eu  cette  fortune,  que  I'Etat  s'etant 
IDendant  de  longues  annees  desinteresse  de  I'instruc- 
tion  publique,  aucun  type  artificiel  et  uniforme  n'a 
ete  impose  d'en  haut  aux  ecoles.' 

I  have  suggested  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
perspective  of  any  theorist  before  the  study  of  his 
writing  can  be  of  real  value  to  a  parent  or  a  teacher 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  any  particular  boy. 
Let  us  take  an  example.  We  may  read  and  appre- 
ciate all  that  is  written  about  the  difference  between 
interesting  and  dull  teachers,  and  every  schoolmaster 
who  has  got  to  live  by  what  he  can  get  into  boys' 
heads  knows  that  to  be  successful  he  must  be  able  to 
interest  his  pupils,  whether  he  is  teaching  them  their 
A  B  C  or  preparing  them  for  their  literae  humaniores. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  training 
of  a  boy's  intellect  implies  the  exaction,  or  rather 
the  extraction,  from  the  boy,  of  a  regular  amount 
of  steady  drudgery  every  day. 
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This  great  truth  lies  at  the  root  of  all  teaching, 
and  it  is  just  this  that  dabblers  in  educational  theory 
who  study  works  which  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of 
widening  a  boy's  intellectual  outlook  are  so  apt  to 
miss. 

Germans  insist  with  desperate  pertinacity  upon 
this  necessity  for  widening  a  boy's  intellectual  outlook. 
Why  ?  Because  that  is  their  weak  point.  They  have 
got  this  spirit  of  drudgery  ;  from  the  quotations  I 
made  just  now  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  boy 
and  master  in  a  German  school,  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  their  system  is  instinct  with  this  spirit. 
But  when  our  critics  argue  as  if  skilful  teaching 
could  eliminate  altogether  this  daily  drudgery  from 
learning,  they  simply  misunderstand  German  writers 
altogether.  It  reminds  one  of  the  dentist  advertise- 
ment of  painless  extraction.  Skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  is  everything,  no  doubt— we  all  of  us  know 
that ;  bungling  is  a  very  serious  matter— some  of  us 
know  that ;  but  have  we  any  of  us  experienced  pain- 
less extraction,  except  under  an  anaesthetic  ? 

To  me  the  realisation  of  the  extent  to  which 
drudgery  enters  into  the  mastering  of  the  elements  of 
any  subject  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  get  at  a 
definition  of  education  at  all.  If  a  teacher  can  train 
a  boy  into  the  habit  of  willingly  and  cheerfully 
undertaking  this  drudgery — not  from  the  slavish 
necessity  of  passing  an  examination  at  any  price 
which  we  are  told  is  the  reason  why  German  boys 
undertake  it — if,  I  say,  a  teacher  can  make  a  boy 
believe  that  the  object  before  him  is  to  so  discipline 
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his  intellect  and  make  it  subservient  to  his  will  that 
without  effort  he  can  bring  trained  faculties  of  atten- 
tion, criticism,  and  comparison  to  bear  on  anything 
that  is  put  in  front  of  him,  then  that  teacher  is  really 
educating  his  pupil  in  the  best  practical  sense. 

How  well  Duproix  puts  it,  in  his  luminous  essay, 
*  Le  Probleme  de  I'Education  ' ! 

'  Le  vrai  nom  de  la  vie,'  he  says,  '  c'est  I'activite, 
c'est  I'energie,  I'energie  du  caractere,  la  force  de 
la  volonte,  Vaptitude  a  Veffort.  L'education  de  la 
volonte,  qui  a  ete  si  longtemps  negligee,  est  actuelle- 
ment  la  question  qui  s'impose  le  plus  imperieusement 
aux  pedagogues  et  aux  educateurs.' 

'  L 'aptitude  a  I'effort ' :  we  cannot  put  these  things 
so  well  in  English,  a  translation  falls  flat  enough,  but 
the  French  seems  to  express  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
and  when  folks  tell  us  that  this  end  can  be  reached 
along  the  rosy  path  of  the  kindergarten  mud-pie  • 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  standing  on  very  different 
ground  from  those  master  minds  who  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  their  writings  or  conversation 
have  touched  upon  these  great  questions.  Look  at 
what  one  or  two  of  these  say.  There  is  a  very  strik- 
ing passage  in  Tolstoy's  '  Anna  Karenina,'  where  he 

'  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  ridicule  Froebel  or  his  methods, 
of  which  I  shall  sp^^ak  later  on,  and  one  can  easily  understand  their 
real  value  and  immense  popularity  in  a  country  like  Germany, 
where  the  later  conditions  of  education  are  servile.  But  in  England 
(where,  amidst  the  freedom  of  the  scholar's  condition  later  on,  the 
chief  problem  is  how  to  develop  the  spirit  of  drudgery)  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  kindergarten  methods  are  the  right  ones 
because  they  may  be  right  in  Germany. 

c 
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insists  that  education,  whether  classical  or  scientific, 
should  have  this  training  of  the  faculties  in  the  way 
I  have  tried  to  describe  as  its  prime  object,  and  must 
therefore  in  its  earlier  stages  at  any  rate  be  carried 
on  on  very  narrow  and  cnt-and-dried  lines,  because, 
as  he  says,  above  all  you  must  be  sure,  you  must  be 
accurate.  Lamb,  in  his  essay  on  the  old  and  new 
schoolmaster,  makes  exactly  the  same  point.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  passages  in  Boswell  where  the  great 
Doctor  insists  upon  this.  In  Kabelais'  '  Gargantua  ' 
the  principle  is  laid  down  with  that  peculiar  power 
which  the  great  Frenchman  possessed  of  making  you 
feel  that  he  has  said  the  last  word  on  any  subject 
which  he  touches. 

I  have  been  terribly  wearisome  in  coming  to  the 
point.  But  indeed  there  is  no  short  way  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  '  Can  you  get  a  high  intellectual 
standard  amongst  boys  under  free  conditions  ?  '  I 
believe  you  can  with  some  boys,  with  far  more  than 
those  people  suppose  who  do  not  understand  the 
extreme  reticence  of  English  boys  and  their  dislike  of 
talking  about  their  work.  But  under  free  conditions 
you  cannot  get  this  standard  with  all  boys  ;  you 
cannot  get  what  I  call  a  'Jlotver-bed '  standard. 
And  the  question  must  remain  for  us,  whether  the 
Prussian  boy,  who  in  order  to  pass  an  examination  at 
any  price  has  entered  into  those  servile  relations 
with  his  teacher  which  enable  this  '  flower-bed ' 
standard  of  all-round  excellence  to  be  reached,  is 
being  better  educated  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term   than   the   English   boy   who   reaches   a  lower 
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standard  of  knowledge  under  freer  conditions.  No- 
body can  answer  this  question  for  others.  Tastes 
differ.  But  if  you  understand  the  nature  of  the 
question  you  can  then  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 
If  you  have  the  feeling  that  '  boys  ought  to  be  77iade 
to  learn  at  any  price,'  then  you  can  find  in  England 
schools  which  approximate  towards  the  German  type, 
or  you  can  send  your  boy  to  Germany.  But  do  not 
think  you  have  only  got  to  cross  the  Channel  to  find 
an  elysium  of  education  where  the  skilled  and  trained 
teacher  has  discovered  a  sort  of  elixir  by  which 
children  can  be  transported  into  a  paradise  of  learn- 
ing, where  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  is  one  long 
dream  of  delight. 

And,  because  our  system  has  its  glaring  defects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  coherence  and  uniformity, 
we  need  not  forget  that  a  thoroughly  bad  system 
which  produces  good  results  is  better  than  an  ideal 
system  from  which  you  get  bad  results.  To  be  up 
with  the  times  in  educational  questions  need  not 
necessarily  imply  that  you  must  sneer  at  everything 
which  is  English,  or  submit  your  boy  to  the  English 
system  in  a  spirit  of  passive  disgust.  I  suppose  there 
were  no  two  men  in  England  in  the  days  of  Burke 
and  .Johnson  who  could  have  talked  more  brilliantly 
than  they,  on  the  defects  of  our  machine  of  govern- 
ment as  it  existed  at  that  time,  but  they  knew  too 
much  about  human  nature  to  approach  that  machine 
either  in  a  spirit  of  disgust  or  contempt  or  even 
lightness. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  systems  of  education 

0  2 
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we  must  remember  that  the  aliments  of  the  mind 
resemble  those  of  the  body  in  this  respect,  that  their 
efficacy  depends  not  so  much  upon  their  innate 
excellence  as  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  assimilated.  You  may  belong  to  the  best  club — 
from  a  culinary  point  of  view — in  London  ;  you  may 
study  your  health  at  every  meal ;  like  Mr.  Woodhouse 
in  '  Emma,'  you  may  be  always  careful  to  see  that 
your  gruel  is  '  thin,  but  not  too  thin  ' ;  you  may  eschew 
effervescents  and  drink  nothing  but  the  oldest  brandy 
and  sterilised  water  ;  but,  for  all  your  pains,  your  friend 
who  is  soldiering  in  South  Africa  and  swallowing,  day 
after  day,  food  that  you  would  not  touch  will  be  in  a 
far  healthier  habit  of  body  than  you  are. 

So  it  is  with  education.  The  best  foreign  experts 
who  have  studied  our  system  tell  us  that,  for  all 
our  hugger-mugger,  happy-go-lucky  bill  of  fare,  we 
manage  to  get  our  boys  into  a  mental  condition  that 
they,  with  their  elaborate  Continental  menu,  often 
envy.  Do  not  let  us  be  puffed  up  by  these  compli- 
ments, or  cease  keeping  on  trying  to  reform  our 
system.  Do  not  let  us  therefore  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  refuse  to  borrow  from  others.  But  let 
us  consult  their  opinion  a  little  as  to  where  it  is 
best  to  borrow ;  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  let  us 
blindly  follow  those  critics  who  see  a  panacea  for  all 
our  educational  troubles  in  the  substitution  for  our 
somewhat  picnic  meal  of  that  most  nauseous  of  all 
repasts,  a  bad  imitation  of  a  Continental  dinner. 

I  am  putting  forward  a  certam  aspect  of  education 
for  your  consideration ;  th^  subject  may  be  yiewecl 
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from  a  hundred  other  standpoints  equally  impor- 
tant ;  it  is  impossible  in  a  humble  little  attempt  of 
this  sort  to  touch  upon  more  than  one  or  two  aspects 
of  the  question,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
not  plenty  of  other  standpoints  as  important  as,  or 
more  important  than,  the  one  taken  here.  According 
to  the  view  which  we  take  just  now,  we  accept  for  the 
moment  the  idea  that  'I'aptitude  a  I'effort'  is  one 
great  thing  at  any  rate  to  be  aimed  at.  As  another 
French  expert  puts  it,  '  la  valeur  d'une  education  se 
mesure,  non  a  ce  que  I'eleve  au  moment  ou  cette 
education  finit  pent  avoir  de  notions  dans  la  tete  sur 
toute  sorte  de  sujets,  mais  a  ce  que  ces  huit  ou  dix 
annees  de  preparation  auront  laisse  apres  elles  de 
gout  d'entrain,  d'aptitude  a  s'instruire,  par  un  travail 
indefiniment  continue.'  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  a  boy  does  not  depend  on  the  accumulation 
of  data,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  whether  he 
remembers  or  forgets  what  he  has  learnt  at  school  is 
no  test  of  the  system  under  which  he  is  educated ; 
the  real  test  is  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  amongst  which  the  faculties  of  application 
and  absorption,  and  later  of  comparison  and  criticism, 
stand  out  as  important. 

If  parents  would  admit  this,  or  at  any  rate  see 
the  force  of  it,  many  of  the  common  everyday 
criticisms  of  our  system  would  have  to  be  relinquished. 
*  Boys  at  public  schools  do  not  learn  anything  that  will 
be  useful  to  them  afterwards ' :  how  often  is  this  said  ! 

Do  you  suppose  that  in  Germany  or  France,  or 
anywhere  else,  where  the  principles  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  are  at  all  understood,  the  object  of  the  programme 
is  to  teach  boys  something  that  will  be  useful  to 
them  afterwards,  in  the  sense  that  you,  the  aggrieved 
parent,  use  the  expression  ? 

'  In  what  sense  do  I  use  the  expression  ?  '  yon  may 
perhaps  ask. 

Well,  of  course,  you  do  not  exactly  know,  but  you 
have  a  sort  of  vague  idea  in  your  mind  that,  as  you 
are  paying  all  this  money  for  your  boy's  education, 
when  that  education  is  finished  the  commercial 
return  for  your  outlay  ought  to  appear — whether  you 
want  to  use  it  or  not — in  an  actual  face  value.  Just 
as,  if  you  had  apprenticed  your  boy  to  a  plumber,  at 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  command  an  immediate  market  for  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

This  idea  of  higher  education  is  wrong,  hopeless, 
false,  futile,  pernicious.  There  is  no  question  about 
this  ;  we  are  not  on  debateable  ground  now. 

When  experts  wrangle  about  what  are  the  best 
subjects  to  be  taught,  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of 
them  hold  out  a  bait  of  this  sort  to  try  to  catch  the 
ignorant  public,  and  say  to  the  parent  '  You  support 
me,  I  am  advocating  a  really  ttseful  subject ' ;  but  they 
know  in  their  hearts  that  they  are  not  playing  the 
game.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  not 
the  point  of  view  from  which  any  subject  ought  to 
be  judged.  And  if  parents  thought  for  one  moment 
they  must  see  the  same  thing.  Take  a  concrete 
example :  take  a  hundred  boys,  nay,  take  five  boys  at 
a  public  school.     We  are  going  to  give  up  the  fusty 
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old  Latin  and  Greek,  and  teach  them  something  that 
will  be  really  useful  to  them  afterwards.  What  shall 
it  be  ?  Well,  one  can  answer  in  a  moment :  a  modern 
language  of  course ;  they  shall  really  learn  French,  and 
be  able  to  speak  it  and  write  it  properly.  Let  us  take 
a  glance  at  these  same  boys  ten  years  later;  what 
are  they  doing  ?  One  is  in  the  Indian  civil  service, 
another  is  a  country  curate,  a  third  a  country  doctor ; 
a  fourth,  who  was  really  clever  and  only  just  missed 
his  fellowship  at  Oriel — when  he  went  to  the  'Varsity 
he  took  up  classics  again,  which  he  had  dropped  to 
learn  something  useful — is  now  taking  the  lower  IVth 
at  his  old  public  school.  Has  French  been  useful 
to  any  of  these  ?  Where  is  the  commercial  value 
of  it? 

'  It  is  of  more  use  than  Latin  anyhow,'  you  may 
say.  No,  it  is  not.  Latin  is  of  far  more  use  to  the 
Indian  civilian  than  French ;  it  is  essential  to  the 
country  curate.  A  doctor  would  find  it  difficult  to 
pass  his  examinations  without  a  little  of  it.  But  we 
will  take  the  fifth  boy,  and  here  let  us  take  an 
example  from  actual  life.  A  boy  I  know  went  to  his 
public  school  in  possession  of  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.  He  was  an  English  boy,  not 
particularly  brilliant  in  other  ways,  but  an  excellent 
linguist  naturally.  At  his  public  school  he  was  the 
youngest  head  of  the  modern  side  they  ever  had. 
He  left  his  public  school  for  Oxford,  took  a  respect- 
able degree,  and  then  looked  about  to  see  what  his 
modern  languages  were  worth  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 
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He  was  very  good  at  them,  and  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  had  passed  examinations  in  other 
subjects  as  well,  so  that  he  fomid  they  were  worth 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week  without  board  and 
lodging ;  but  this  was  a  fictitious  value,  as,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  extra  qualifications,  they  would  only 
have  commanded  nineteen  shillings  a  week.  This 
boy  has  now  got  a  berth  in  West  Africa,  where  his 
work  is  among  the  natives. 

If  you  think  for  one  moment,  surely  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing 
as  collecting  a  hundred  boys  or  more  (or  anything  up 
to  a  thousand)  together  as  we  do,  and  then  devising 
a  curriculum  by  which  each  is  to  become  master  of 
just  that  subject  which  is  to  fit  him  for  the  pigeon- 
hole he  is  to  occupy  in  after-life.  '  French  and 
German,'  yes  ;  but  you  cannot  stop  there,  if  the  object 
is  to  teach  '  useful  subjects.'  One  boy's  father  is  a 
Eussian  merchant,  the  boy  must  be  instructed  in 
that  language ;  a  second  follows  the  business  of 
port-wine  shipper,  his  boy  must  learn  Portuguese  ;  a 
third  parent  is  traffic  superintendent  on  some  great 
English  railway,  he  wishes  the  boy  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  A  special  class  must  be  started  for  him 
in  '  Bradshaw.' 

But  yet  this  is  what,  folks  have  often  got  in  their 
heads  when  they  say,  '  Our  education  in  England  is 
not  practical.  Boys  learn  Latin  and  Greek  instead 
of  Science  and  Modern  Languages.  What  is  the  use 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  ' 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  do  not 
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follow  these  questions  to  hear  that  not  only  do  boys 
in  German  higher  schools  still  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  that  lately  there  has  been  a  distmct  reaction 
in  that  country  in  favour  of  these  dead  languages  as 
a  means  of  training  a  boy's  faculties  in  preference 
to  chemistry  or  some  other  science,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  the  best  German  and  American  authorities 
at  the  present  moment  hold  that  the  experiment  of 
substituting  the  sciences  for  Latin  and  Greek  as 
instruments  in  the  training  of  the  intellect,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  tried,  has  not  proved  an  astonishing 
success.^ 

'  The  following  letter,  which  appeared  not  long  ago,  illustrates  this 
point  : — 

CLASSICAL  versus  MODERN  STUDIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Morning  Post.' 
SiK, — The  controversy  at  Oxford  about  the  teaching  of  Greek 
reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  some  forty  years  ago  with  an 
eminent  German  schoolmaster.  My  friend,  Dr.  Jaeger,  was  at  that 
time  rector  of  the  famous  school  at  Cologne,  which  consisted  of  a 
gymnasium  (classical  school)  and  a  realschule  (modern  side),  each 
of  them  numbering  five  hundred  pupils.  Dr.  Jaeger  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  a  modern  linguist,  and 
presided  over  both  divisions  of  the  school  with  very  remarkable 
success.  I  asked  his  opinion  of  the  comparative  results  of  the  two 
systems.  His  answer  was  prompt  and  decided.  '  I  will  tell  you 
one  result,'  he  said,  '  which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you.  In  the 
gymnasium  the  scholars  receive  no  direct  instruction  in  their  own 
language.  In  the  realschule  four  lessons  a  week  arc  given  in 
German— in  grammar,  comi^ositiou,  and  literature.  The  result  is 
that  the  boys  in  the  fifth  form  of  the  gymnasium  write  far  better 
German  essays  than  the  sixth  form  of  the  realschule.'  '  What 
is  the  reason  of  that?'  I  asked.  'It  is,'  he  replied,  'because  the 
gyinnasiasts  are  fed  on  better  food.  They  are  as  superior  to  the 
realschiiler  as  the  meat-eating  races  of  mankind  to  the  vegetarians. 
In  translating  from  the  models  of  Greek  and  Eoman  literature  they 
unconsciously  assimilate  something  of  their  purity  and  nobility  of 
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A  great  many  scientific  men  hold  this  view  most 
strongly,  because  they  realise  what  dangerous  educa- 
tional mstruments  the  sciences  are  when  not  in  the 
most  expert  hands. 

But  what  is  the  idea  of  a  great  many  parents  ?  If 
they  heard  that  a  preparatory  schoolmaster  had  set 
up  a  chemical  laboratory  and  was  lettmg  his  boys 
dabble  about  in  it  and  be  taught  a  smattering  of 
experimental  work,  '  How  excellent  !  '  they  would 
exclaim.  '  Here  is  a  man  who  really  knows  his 
business  and  is  up-to-date.'  But  if  that  schoolmaster 
happened  to  number  amongst  his  parents  a  man  of 
science,  not  an  amateur,  but  a  scientific  expert,  such 
a  man  would  not  look  upon  this  departure  with  any 
enthusiasm,  because  he  would    know  that  the  time 


style.  Only  a  few  of  them,  of  course,  can  "  keep  up  "  their  Greek 
and  Latin ;  but  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  two  languages 
will  have  a  lasting  logical  and  assthetical  effect  on  their  minds.'  I 
also  visited  a  famous  industrial  school  at  Elberfeld,  in  which  the 
boys  are  trained  for  a  commercial  career  and  are  nearly  all  the  sons 
of  shopkeepers.  Their  chief  studies  are  in  arithmetic,  physical 
science,  and  modern  languages,  in  which  last  not  much  is,  or  can  be, 
effected.  I  asked  the  schoolmaster  what  was  the  result  of  this 
almost  exclusively  scientific  training.  He  replied  :  '  I  must  confess 
that  an  almost  purely  mathematical  education,  which  has  no  relation 
to  the  feelings  of  the  heart  or  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  to  poetry, 
art,  philosophy,  or  religion,  does  not  seem  to  me  very  satisfactory. 
But  in  my  school  I  try  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  lack 
of  a  classical  education  by  reading  with  my  boys  the  best  transla- 
tions from  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and  I  make  them  draw  from 
easts  of  the  finest  Greek  statues,  and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  cultivate 
their  human  side.'— Yours,  &c., 

Walter  Copland  Perry. 
Atheneeum  Club,  Dec.  4. 
This  point  is  further  dealt  with  on  page  77. 
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for  science  with  his  little  boy  was  not  yet,  and  that 
dabbling  in  practical  experiments  was  the  worst 
education  you  could  give  to  a  child  whose  faculties 
had  not  been  sufficiently  trained  towards  that  focus 
of  rigid  accuracy  which  is  above  all  necessarj'-  for 
scientific  knowledge  or  research. 

Do  not  infer  from  this  that  I  am  advocating 
Latin  and  Greek  as  against  Science  and  Modern 
Languages  ;  to  advocate  or  not  advocate  any  subject 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument  at 
all ;  all  I  wish  to  show  is  that  the  choice  of  subjects 
at  a  preparatory  or  public  school  cannot  be  settled 
in  that  easy  off-hand  manner  that  some  people  sup- 
pose, and  that  there  may  be  some  other  reason  than 
the  mere  fossilised  bigotry  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
retention  of  any  particular  subject  in  a  school  curri- 
culum. Indeed,  the  choice  of  subjects  which  fill  a 
school  programme,  and  the  proportion  of  time  to  be 
allotted  to  each,  will  always  be  the  battle-ground  of 
experts.  But  this  is  not  because  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  great  principles  on  which  education  is  based  ; 
it  is  only  because  in  arguing  from  those  great 
principles  men's  individual  temperaments  lead  them 
to  different  and  sometimes  opposite  conclusions  ;  and 
if  parents  realised  what  these  great  principles  were, 
then  they  would  never  allow  the  conclusions  of  some 
particular  expert  on  some  particular  point  to  annihi- 
late in  their  minds  all  sense  of  proportion,  and  focus 
their  vision  with  such  intensity  upon  the  tree  in  their 
path  that  they  see  nothing  of  the  vast  wood  around 
them,  behind  them,  and  beyond. 
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I  speak  under  correction,  but  I  imagine  that  in 
England  we  do  not  as  a  nation  interest  ourselves  in 
education  ;  we  do  not  grasp  the  principles  which' 
underlie  it  as  they  are  grasped  abroad.  But,  never- 
theless, you  can  get  a  good  education  for  a  boy  here 
as  elsewhere.  There  is  no  justification  for  those  who 
sit  down  in  a  spirit  of  contempt,  despair,  or  inert 
lethargy. 

The  French  as  a  nation  beat  us  out  of  the  field  in 
cookery.  Are  we  to  argue  from  that  that  the  maid- 
of-all-work  may  just  as  well  grill  our  breakfast  chop 
as  anyone  else  ?  If  we  take  this  view,  our  food  will 
be  very  likely  ill-cooked,  for  if  we  do  not  show 
that  we  ourselves  are  taking  pains  about  getting  a 
thing  done,  those  we  employ  are  not  so  likely  to 
take  pains,  nor  are  we  very  likely  to  employ  the 
right  people. 

To  illustrate  how  deep-seated  in  the  English  char- 
acter is  this  spirit  of  contempt  for  what  boys  in 
England  get  in  the  way  of  education,  consider  one 
tradition  alone,  which  parents  who  are  supremely 
anxious  to  do  the  best  for  their  boys  so  very  often 
not  only  follow  themselves,  but  actually  force  upon 
their  children. 

This  tradition,  essentially  English,  relates  to  the 
attitude  which  every  schoolboy  is  supposed,  if  he  has 
the  true  instincts  of  his  race,  to  take  up  towards  the 
masters  who  have  the  charge  of  him.  The  literature 
of  school  life  that  is  thrust  into  a  boy's  hands,  the 
stories  which  his  father  and  his  uncles  are  always 
telling  him  of   their  own   school-days,  the   position 
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which  society  takes  up  with  regard  to  schoolmasters 
in  general,  all  combine  to  force  this  attitude  upon 
him— nay,  to  preach  it  to  him  as  a  sort  of  gospel. 

According  to  this  tradition,  a  schoolmaster  is  to  be 
treated,  not  as  a  human  being,  or  as  a  man  of  like 
passions  to  the  boy's  father  or  uncles,  or  any  grown- 
up male  that  he  has  ever  met ;  but  as  a  creature 
to  be  fooled,  tricked,  or  openly  ridiculed  on  every 
possible  occasion ;  to  be  deceived  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  the  vague  and  elastic  code  of  schoolboy  honour 
can  be  stretched.  Any  attempt  to  outwit  him,  no 
matter  how  feeble  or  vulgar,  is  glorified  into  some- 
thing sportsmanlike  and  manly,  and  the  boy  who 
dares  to  presuppose  that  the  school  authorities  are 
endowed  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  common  sense, 
fairness,  tact,  and  good  breeding  which  we  associate 
with  the  word  *  gentleman  '  is  to  be  held  in  contempt 
as  a  milksop  and  a  prig. 

One  cannot  run  through  the  gamut  of  school 
fiction,  but  let  us  take  the  great  classic. 

In  my  rough  notes  for  this  sketch  I  wrote  :  '  I  have 
not  read  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  straight  through 
for  many  years,  but  the  impression  it  left  on  my  mind 
as  a  boy  was  that,  at  school,  lessons  and  masters  do 
not  count  for  much  ;  the  drama  is  played  through  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  boy  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  work  is  of  very  minor  importance,  and 
that  the  assistant  masters  are  merely  scene-shifters, 
and  often  rather  contemptible  ones.' 

I  happened  to  show  my  manuscript  to  a  lady  who 
bad  just  been  reading  the  book  aloud  to  her  son,  and 
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she  strongly  objected  to  this  criticism ;  so  I  read  the 
book  carefully  through  again. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  express  in  mere  words 
one's  admiration  for  this  wonderful  book ;  the  romance 
of  the  public  school  has  here  been  written  once  and 
for  all,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  you  feel 
that  no  one  else  can  ever  attempt  the  task  again. 
With  *  Robinson  Crusoe  '  and  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
'  Tom  Brown '  forms  part  of  the  imperishable  heritage 
of  English  boyhood. 

But  with  regard  to  the  book's  influence  upon  a 
boy's  mind  in  relation  to  his  lessons  and  his  masters 
{qua  teachers),  I  had  not  in  my  notes  stated  the 
case  against  the  author  with  anything  like  sufficient 
force. 

In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  edition,  Hughes 
strenuously  msists  that  he  is  not  writing  to  amuse. 
'  My  sole  object  in  writing,'  he  says,  '  was  to  preach 
to  boys.' 

But  in  this  sermon,  in  which  morality  and  the 
development  of  character  are  the  all-absorbing  topics, 
the  training  of  the  intellect  is  not  only  never  held  up 
before  boys  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  go  to 
school,  but  things  intellectual  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  boys  regard  learning  for 
learning's  sake  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

This  note  is  struck  with  fatal  precision  at  the 
outset.  '  Shall  I  tell  Tom  to  mind  his  work  ?  '  says 
Squire  Brown,  when  first  sending  the  boy  to  Rugby. 
'  Shall  I  say  he  is  sent  to  school  to  make  himself  a 
good  scholar?     Well,  hiU  he  isn't  sent  to  school  for 
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tliat ' ;  and  then  he  continues  in  true  English  fashion, 
*  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Greek  particles  or  the 
digamma  ;  no  more  does  his  mother.  What  is  he 
sent  to  school  for  ?  .  .  .  If  he'll  only  turn  out  a 
brave,  helpful,  truth-telling  Englishman,  that  is  all 
I  want.' 

This  is  written  in  a  sermon,  and  could  anything 
possibly  be  plainer  ?  With  what  infinite  relish  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  English  schoolboys  read 
this  passage,  and  said  to  themselves,  'Well,  if  my 
father  isn't  like  Tom  Brown's,  then  he  just  ought  to 
be,  that's  all.  What  was  good  enough  for  Tom 
Brown's  father  is  surely  good  enough  for  mine. 
You  don't  go  to  school  to  do  lessons,  that's  plain 
enough.' 

The  note  is  held  down  firmly  throughout  the 
story.  The  hero,  whom  countless  hosts  of  boys  have 
taken  for  their  model,  who  is  endowed  with  just  those 
virtues  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  schoolboy's  instinct, 
and  whose  faults  only  make  him  more  lovable,  and 
render  him  perfect  as  it  were  through  weakness,  is  a 
thoroughpaced  young  Philistine  from  beginning  to 
end ;  he  never  does  one  single  stroke  of  work  from 
the  point  of  view  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  good 
thing  to  develop  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  physical  part  of  one's  nature,  and  the  masters 
throughout  are,  in  the  author's  words,  his  *  natural 
enemies.'  Arnold  is  of  course  a  hero,  but  he  is 
represented  as  a  moral,  not  an  intellectual,  force  in 
the  school ;  while,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
junior  master,  freshly  imported  by  Arnold,  who  also 
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has  a  moral,  not  an  intellectual,  part  in  the  drama — 
he  is  only  mentioned  twice — the  masters  are  never 
introduced  except  to  be  shown  up  in  one  way  or 
another.  Thus  (p.  95)^  one  is  alluded  to  as  short- 
sighted and  incompetent ;  another  (p.  152)  as  hope- 
lessly unable  to  cope  with  his  form ;  another  (p.  197) 
does  an  act  of  flagrant  meanness  and  dishonesty,  and 
so  on  throughout.  They  are  represented  not  only  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  boys,  but  as  men  who  by 
their  acts  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  such  ;  and  thus 
the  reader  is  brought  into  perfect  sympathy  with 
East  when  he  says  :  *  What  one  has  always  felt  about 
the  masters  is,  that  it  is  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  last 
between  us.  .  .  .  If  we  can  slip  the  collar  and  do 
so  much  less  work  without  being  caught,  that's  one 
to  us  .  .  .  all's  fair  in  war  but  lying.  I  don't 
tell  the  master  I've  learnt  my  lesson.  He's  got  to 
find  out  whether  I  have  or  not.  Whafs  he  paid 
for  ?  ' 

In  the  end  Tom  indeed  forswears  cribs,  but  this 
is  not  from  any  desire  to  improve  his  mind,  but 
because  he  thinks  cribs  not  strictly  honourable.  And 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  our  hero  is  a  pre- 
fect and  in  the  sixth  form,  and  after  having  posed  in 
all  the  previous  tableaus  in  the  part  of  Hogarth's  idle 
apprentice  is  suddenly  hauled  into  the  Lord  Mayor's 
seat  of  honour  in  the  final  one,  only  impresses  a  boy 
with  the  conviction  that  idleness  is  rewarded  just  as 
handsomely  as  industry  in  school  life.     Indeed,  the 

'  Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
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moral  lesson  inculcated  by  the  sermon  in  this  respect 
is  exactly  that  of  the  penny  novelette  where  Lady 
Margerine,  at  loggerheads  with  her  husband  and  in 
love  with  the  Duke  of  Ditchwater  throughout  the 
story,  after  having  committed  a  spiritual  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment  on  every  page,  is  suddenly 
relieved  of  her  inconvenient  spouse  by  a  railway 
accident  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  about 
to  qualify  as  a  fitting  subject  for  one  of  those  price- 
less soliloquies  with  which  an  eminent  interpreter  of 
our  marriage  code  has  lately  been  in  the  habit  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  protracted  evidence. 

All  this  is  well  enough  in  a  romance.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  and  her  Grace  walks  out  of 
church  under  as  moral  a  peal  of  wedding-bells  as  rang 
out  the  '  awful  virginity '  of  Mrs.  Grundy  herself ; 
but  in  real  life  a  convenient  railway  accident  does 
not  occur,  nor  does  Tom  Brown  get  into  the  sixth 
form. 

And  Hughes  follows  exactly  the  same  plan  with 
the  masters.  At  the  end  of  the  book  the  hero  is 
indeed  represented  as  talking  amicably  to  one  of 
them,  and  'in  this  case  at  any  rate,'  the  writer 
naively  remarks,  '  Tom  has  abandoned  the  theory  of 
natural  enemies,'  implying  that  even  as  a  prefect  in 
the  sixth  he  is  still  very  likely  at  loggerheads  with 
most  of  them. 

But  the  gospel  preached  with  strenuous  reiteration 
throughout  the  book  is,  that  if  you  are  to  follow  in 
Tom  Brown's  footsteps  you  must  treat  the  assistant- 
masters  as  your  bitterest  foes. 

D 
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The  question  is  not  whether  this  was  the  true 
state  of  things  at  Rugby  in  Tom  Brown's  day,  but 
whether  a  man  who  was  avowedly  composing  a 
sermon  would  have  laid  such  especial  stress  on  the 
Philistine  aspect  of  schoolboy  life  if  he  or  those  who 
lived  in  his  time,  and  for  whom  he  wrote,  had 
thought  that  things  intellectual  were  of  any  real 
importance  in  a  public  school. 

They  did  not  think  so.  Hughes,  in  giving  us 
Squire  Brown,  meant  to  give  us  a  typical  English 
gentleman  and  describe  his  attitude  towards  the 
public  school ;  that  attitude  is  precisely  the  same  in 
many  cases  to-day,  and  it  accounts  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  failures  at  English  public  schools. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  wish  to  imply  that  this 
is  a  fault  in  the  book  itself.  One  might  as  well  find 
fault  with  Defoe  for  Robinson  Crusoe's  religious  views. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  find  fault  with  Hughes  for 
not  giving  the  assistant-masters  at  Rugby  a  place  in 
his  book — I  do  not  say  of  dignity  or  importance,  but 
of  bare  respectability — as  it  would  be  to  find  fault 
with  Shakespeare  for  not  endowing  Shylock  with 
noble  and  generous  qualities.  Writers  who  mean  to 
be  read  must  be  bound  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
accepted  traditions  of  their  age,  and  Hughes  could  no 
more  have  given  the  Rugby  staff  a  manly  or  impres- 
sive place  in  his  drama  than  Shakespeare  could  have 
put  Richard  III.  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  without  his 
hump. 

But  what  must  be  the  only  consequence  of  impress- 
ing on  a  boy's  mind  this  utter  contempt  of  school- 
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masters  as  a  body  ?  Suppose  you  want  your  son  to 
learn  to  shoot,  would  it  be  the  best  way  to  set  about 
it  to  encourage  him  to  look  upon  your  gamekeeper, 
into  whose  charge  you  are  going  to  put  him,  as  hope- 
lessly incompetent  ?  '  Supposing  you  regaled  the  child 
with  stories  of  how,  when  you  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  your  father" s  keeper,  you  used  to  surrepti- 
tiously extract  the  shot  from  his  cartridges — of  how, 
when  you  pretended  to  be  shooting  at  a  rabbit  you 
were  really  aiming  at  a  beater — would  these  stories 
be  likely  to  help  your  boy  to  become  a  sportsman  ? 

With  what  reverence  does  the  English  country 
gentleman — and  all  honour  be  to  him  for  it — set 
about  the  education  of  his  boy  in  the  matter  of  sport 
and  games,  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  cricket,  or  what 
not  !  He  knows  that  if  the  boy  is  to  be  a  sportsman 
he  must  live  in  the  right  atmosphere.  What  patience, 
what  skill,  what  intuitive  perception  of  boy-nature 
he  displays  when  nursing  his  tiresome  and  often 
refractory  little  pupil  through  the  painful  novitiate 
necessary  to  his  taking  a  respectable  place  in  the 
hunting-field  or  on  the  grouse-moor  ! 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  or  even  advisable 
to  try  to  create  this  same  atmosphere  round  a  boy 
with  regard  to  scholarship,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  I 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  attitude  many  boys  are  encouraged  to 
adopt  towards  schoolmasters.  Mr.  Benson  puts  it  admirably  when 
he  says  of  the  parent  who  takes  this  line,  '  He  laughs  at  the  stories 
of  schoolboy  pranks.  He  is  anxious  that  the  boy  should  not  be 
found  out  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  pose  as  a  lad  of 
spirit.  He  enjoys  the  recital  of  the  grotesque  peculiarities  of  the 
boy's  tutor  and  his  feeble  guilelessness.' 

9  2 
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think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  Sport  has  to  do  with 
physical  development ;  the  mind  only  comes  in  in  a 
minor  degree  ;  a  boy  is  not  likely  to  overtax  his 
brain  in  learning  to  be  a  sportsman,  and  whether  he 
is  overtaxing  his  body  or  not  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  find  out  at  any  moment.  If  you  made  a  boy 
really  as  keen  about  his  lessons  as  you  try  to  make 
him  about  sport,  I  believe  you  would  run  the  risk  of 
overtaxing  his  brain ;  and,  with  many  boys,  if  they 
are  once  overstrained  mentally  they  are  permanently 
crippled.  '  It  is  surely  beyond  a  doubt,'  says 
Stevenson,  '  that  people  should  be  a  good  deal  idle  in 
youth.  For  though  here  and  there  a  Lord  Macaulay 
may  escape  from  school  honours  with  all  his  wits 
about  him,  most  boys  pay  so  dear  for  their  medals  that 
they  never  afterwards  have  a  shot  in  their  locker,  and 
begin  the  world  bankrupt.'  Stevenson  was  a  Scotch 
boy  and  never  went  to  an  English  public  school ;  in 
Scotland,  amongst  the  boys  with  whom  he  associated, 
the  standard  of  effort  was  no  doubt  far  higher  than 
at  any  great  public  school ;  but  all  the  same  what  he 
says  here  should  be  treasured  as  a  golden  saying  in 
the  minds  of  all  parents  and  schoolmasters,  because, 
no  matter  what  the  general  standard  may  be,  it  is 
^"ust  those  boys  who  bring  the  greatest  rewards  to 
parents  and  schoolmasters  in  the  way  of  scholarships 
and  medals  who  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer  from 
over-pressure. 

But  none  the  less  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  every 
parent  personally  to  see  to  it  that  a  boy  lives  in  such 
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an  atmosphere  as  will  cause  him  unconsciously  to 
approach  his  lessons  and  those  who  are  to  help  him 
with  them  in  what  I  call  a  sportsmanlike  way.  You 
would  never  tell  a  child  how  incompetent  the  doctor 
is  who  orders  him  a  powder,  though  you  may  have 
your  private  opinion  on  the  matter.  Parents  should 
neither  ridicule  schoolmasters  nor  school  rules  to  their 
boys,  or  allow  them  to  be  ridiculed  in  their  presence, 
nor  should  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  represent 
a  schoolmaster  as  a  sort  of  pope  to  be  looked  up  to, 
reverenced,  and  feared  as  if  he  were  different  from 
other  men. 

How  should  a  boy  be  taught  to  regard  his  school- 
masters? As  ordinary  men  who  know  their  business  and 
had  better  be  listened  to  if  you  want  to  get  on  in  the 
world  ;  who  are  not  there  simply  to  drive  so  much 
knowledge  into  their  pupils'  heads,  but  to  train  their 
faculties,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  them  a  real  start  in  life  ;  who  are  offering 
advice,  help,  and  knowledge,  which  the  boy  is  bound 
to  take  advantage  of.  A  boy  should  be  given  to 
understand  at  home  that  it  is  no  more  funny  or 
clever  to  go  into  the  class-room  in  the  hopes  of 
'  drawing '  a  master  than  it  would  be  to  go  into  the 
hunting-field  with  the  object  of  '  riling '  the  huntsman 
or  the  whips. 

Those  parents  who  take  no  heed  to  this  counsel 
are  on  dangerous  ground ;  they  may  be  hoist  at  any 
moment  with  their  own  petard.  It  is  just  the  boy 
whose  descriptions  of  the  '  feeble  guilelessness  '  of  his 
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tutor  are  found  so  amusing  in  the  home  circle 
who,  when  he  rejoins  Dr.  Birch,  tells  his  school- 
fellows 'what  a  rotten  old  crock  the  governor's 
getting.' 

The  attitude  a  boy  is  caused,  by  the  home  atmo- 
sphere and  influence,  to  adopt  towards  his  studies 
and  his  masters  has  more  to  do  with  his  success 
or  failure  than  anything  else  at  all,  at  any  rate 
while  he  is  at  his  preparatory  school.  One  uses  the 
term  '  success,'  not  in  the  sense  of  getting  a  scholar- 
ship or  even  taking  a  good  place  at  the  public  school ; 
that  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  natural 
capacity.  But  whether  a  boy  is  educated  in  the  real 
sense,  whether  he  acquires  '  la  force  de  la  volonte, 
I'aptitude  a  I'effort,  I'education  de  la  volonte,'  must 
depend  first  of  all  on  the  home  atmosphere  and 
influence. 

A  preparatory  schoolmaster  is  able  to  judge  of  this 
better  than  anyone,  because  he  gets  the  boy  straight 
from  home  ;  a  public  schoolmaster  can  seldom  tell 
whether  a  boy  may  not  have  been  spoilt  by  being 
badly  handled  at  the  preparatory  school. 

It  is  not  enough  for  parents  simply  to  be  anxious 
about  a  boy  adopting  the  right  attitude  towards  his 
lessons  and  his  masters  ;  they  have  got  to  be  per- 
petually drumming  into  his  head  the  importance  of 
his  trying  to  get  education  for  himself  in  a  sensible 
practical  way,  and  not  thinking  that  his  masters  can 
fill  him  with  French  and  Latin  and  so  on,  as  if  he 
were  a  jug. 
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We  are  always  told  that,  in  a  retail  business, 
decrease  in  advertisement  immediately  results  in  a 
more  than  corresponding  decrease  in  customers,  and 
if  grown-up  people  forget  about  a  thing  unless  it  is 
being  continually  brought  l)efore  them,  how  much 
more  is  this  true  of  children  ! 

But  there  are  many  parents  filled  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  themselves  about  their  children's 
education — parents  who  thoroughly  realise  that  their 
boys,  whether  they  have  a  competency  or  not,  will 
have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world — who  say 
to  themselves  that  it  is  a  shame  to  bother  a  boy  in 
the  holidays,  and  they  not  only  do  not  continually 
impress  on  a  boy  the  necessity  for  effort,  but  they 
seem  to  take  especial  pains  to  conceal  from  him  any 
anxiety  they  may  have  that  he  shall  do  well  at  his 
books. 

This  partly  arises  from  the  sensible  feeling  that 
holidays  are  holidays,  and  that  one  need  not  always 
be  '  at '  a  child,  but  it  is  also  partly  due  to  laziness, 
and  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  get  the 
boy  to  work,  because  they  are  paying  somebody  else 
to  do  that.  If  you,  as  a  parent,  take  up  this  attitude, 
it  is  fatal  to  your  boy's  chances,  unless  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  boy  who  will  pick  up  his 
education  like  a  fowl  picks  up  his  food  in  a  farm- 
yard.' 

Such  boys  are  rare  exceptions  ;  with  the  ordinary 

'  It  is  equally  fatal  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  perpetually 
'  nag '  a  small  boy. 
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type,  no  matter  what  you  pay  other  folks,  you  must 
yourself  help  to  create  around  him  the  '  atmosphere 
of  effort.'  If  you  do  not  impress  on  him  that  you  are 
anxious,  why  should  he  be  anxious  ?  Indeed,  if  he 
is  a  normal  child  he  ought  to  be  the  opposite  ;  he 
looks  to  you  for  his  cue  in  the  ordinary  matters  of 
life ;  if  you  show  no  sign  of  caring  one  way  or  the 
other,  why  should  he  care  ? 


4] 
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Many  a  boy's  success  or  failure,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
amination period  of  his  life  is  concerned,  has  been 
settled  before  he  gets  to  the  preparatory  school  at  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
time  in  a  child's  education  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  nine  ;  if  a  child  has  been  thoroughly  neglected  up 
to  this  latter  age  he  seldom  makes  it  up  during  the 
period  when  his  career  in  life  has  to  be  settled. 

In  our  mental  as  in  our  bodily  development  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  level  up,  as  it  were,  to  a 
general  average,  but  unfortunately  this  levelling-up 
does  not  take  place  till  the  end  or  near  the  end  of 
the  examination  period.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  all  human  beings  of  thirty  are  more  or  less 
equal  in  intelligence,  but  the  difference  between  their 
relative  capabilities  is  infinitely  less  than  between 
those  of  children.  If  you  measured  any  fifty  men 
you  would  find  that  they  conformed  much  more 
nearly  to  their  mean  average  than  fifty  boys.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  sixteen 
six  feet  high,  but  he  is  not  going  to  be  nine  feet  high 
when  he  is  twenty-five,  while  many  who  leave  their 
public  school  still  only  fit  for  Eton  jackets,  manage 
during  the  next  year  or  so  to  attain  quite  a  respectable 
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stature.  The  surprise  we  feel  when,  as  men,  we  meet 
some  of  the  prefects  of  our  first  term  at  a  public  school, 
and  find  them  no  bigger  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
mortals,  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  natural  exaggera- 
tion of  childhood ;  these  difl:'erences  in  youth  actually 
are  vastly  greater  than  in  after-life. 

And  the  intellectual  inequality  in  children  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  relative  disproportion  of 
their  bodies,  because,  if  a  child's  body  were  neglected 
as  completely  as  his  mind  often  is,  his  parents  would 
bring  themselves  within  reach  of  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not  had  the 
experience  of  it  to  imagine  the  condition  in  which  a 
certain  percentage  of  English  boys  of  the  upper  class 
are  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  to  their  prepara- 
tory school.  That  they  cannot  read  or  write  at  all 
is  a  small  matter.  Mowgli  could  do  neither,  but  he 
had  received  an  excellent  education  of  a  kind.  But 
these  have  never  been  allowed  the  initiative  with 
any  one  of  their  seven  senses.  Indeed  the  word  '  life  ' 
as  applied  to  their  existence  is  a  misnomer.  They 
have  been  swaddled  through  the  bare  functions  of 
nature,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Waugh  cannot  deal  with  these  cases.  If  folks  came 
by  their  right,  the  parents  of  these  poor  little  boys 
would  receive  the  same  treatment  as  those  who 
neglect  their  children  in  other  matters. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition,  amongst  people  who 
thus  misbehave  towards  their  boys,  that  they  are 
following  German  methods.  English  parents  will 
often   tell   you   with   an    air   of    authority   that    in 
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Germany  children  are  not  made  to  learn  anything 
till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  it  is  necessary  to 
examme  at  some  length  this  strange  misunderstanding 
of  German  methods.     Froebel  and  his  doctrines  have 
been   converted   in    England   into  a  rock  of  offence 
upon  which  many  a  small  boy's  education  has  been 
hopelessly   wrecked,   and    I    therefore    offer   a    brief 
critical  survey  of  his  position  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, for  two  reasons.     Nothing  at  all  of  a  critical 
nature,  so  far   as   I  can  discover,  has  been  written 
in  this  country  of  either  Pestalozzi  or  Froebel,  and 
Courthope   Bowen   and  other   enthusiasts   for    their 
systems  have  simply  explained  their  views,  treating 
the  premises  on  which  their  theories  are  based  as 
axioms   the   truth  of   which   no   one   in    his   senses 
would  ever  dispute,  and  thus  their   doctrines  have 
been  simply  swallowed  whole  in  England  ;  they  have 
been  delivered  to  parents  as  a  kind  of  gospel,  and 
amidst  the  complete  absence  of  rational  and  healthy 
criticism  they  have  been  ill  digested  and  ignorantly 
applied,   so    that   the   result    of    their    teaching,    as 
exhibited   by  the   average   English  kindergarten,  is 
worthy  of  little  else  but  melancholy  contemplation. 

Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  —who  for  the  purposes  of 
historical  criticism  may  be  taken  together — were  not 
original  thinkers.  Pestalozzi  ffrst,  and  Froebel,  who 
followed  him,  and  is  practically  identical  with  him 
as  far  as  the  bases  of  his  teachings  are  concerned, 
both  owe  the  origin  of  their  theories  upon  the 
development  of  the  child's  intellect  to  the  '  Emile '  of 
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Rousseau.  Jullien,  Pestalozzi'e  warmest  admirer,  has 
made  this  perfectly  clear,  and  the  theories  of  both 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  are  of  exactly  the  same  a  priori 
character  as  those  of  the  author  of  the  '  Social  Con- 
tract.' They  are  based,  that  is  to  say,  on  preconceived 
notions  of  human  nature  and  development  for  which 
there  is  in  actual  fact  no  justification  whatever.  To 
argue  from  the  general  to  the  particular  is  a  sure 
way  to  fail  in  education  when  it  comes  to  putting 
your  theories  into  practice,  and  the  weak  point  of 
Froebelism  is  that  it  presupposes  a  universal  law  of 
development  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  need  not 
exist  at  all  for  any  particular  child.  Raumer's 
criticism  of  Pestalozzi  of  course  holds  equally  good 
of  Froebel  in  this  respect,  for  the  '  wie  Gertrude '  is 
the  basis  of  Froebelism,  and  its  claim  is  founded 
upon  the  great  principle  of  continuity,  but  neither 
Froebel  nor  Pestalozzi  ever  justified  this  claim  by  any 
completion  of  their  system. 

As  early  as  1812  Froebel,  being  then  about  thirty, 
and  having  had  a  very  desultory  experience  in 
teaching,  extending  only  over  a  few  years,  formulated 
his  a  priori  theory,  *  That  all  life,  that  is  develop- 
ment into  a  whole,  is  founded  upon  one  law,  and  that 
this  unity  must  be  the  basis  of  all  principles  of 
development,  its  beginning  and  end.'  This  species  of 
enunciation  sounds  well  enough  till  we  come  to 
analyse  it,  but  upon  closer  examination  it  will  be 
found  to  be  merely  an  imitation  of  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  Rousseau  conveyed  his  fictions  of 
the   '  social   contract '  and   the    like    to    the    world. 
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Indeed,  the  briefest  study  of  Froebel  must  impress  us 
with  the  striking  similarity  of  his  spirit  and  method 
to  those  of  Eousseau.  He  went  to  work  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  conceiving  his  theory  first,  which 
was  based  upon  some  vague  formula  such  as  I  have 
just  quoted,  and  then  twisting  fact  after  fact  to  prove 
that  he  had  something  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to 
offer  to  mankind.  Like  Eousseau,  too,  Froebel  always 
refused  to  see  anything  but  just  what  fell  in  with  the 
theories  he  had  adopted.  'Contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition,' says  Bowen,  his  most  enthusiastic  admirer, 
'  especially  from  those  who  prefer  the  light  of  nature 
to  scientific  inquiry,  must  always  be  hard  to  bear,  and 
Froebel  bore  it  ill.' 

That  the  influence  of  both  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi 
upon  the  education  of  their  time  was  very  largely  of 
the  best  possible  kind  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
question.  Their  enthusiasm  for  child-nature  ;  their 
fervent  belief  in  the  value,  in  education,  of  arousing 
and  sustaining  genuine  interest ;  above  all,  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlay  their  whole  system,  that  it  is 
always  easier  to  lead  than  to  drive  :  these  are  only 
some  of  the  great  educational  truths  they  insisted 
upon  at  a  time  when  such  truths  were  in  particular 
danger  of  being  lost  sight  of. 

But  their  doctrine  that  perfect  teaching  can 
make  lessons  nothing  but  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to 
children,  that  if  children  are  only  '  scientifically ' 
handled  they  will  learn  by  a  '  natural '  process, 
without  either  effort  or  trouble  to  themselves,  is 
nothing  but  Rousseau's  fallacy  of  the  perfection  of 
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man  as  he  comes  from  nature,  in  a  thinly-disguised 
form,^  and  this  fallacy  has  done  an  immense  amount 
of  harm  in  English  education.  It  has  led  to  a 
grotesque  confusion  between  lessons  and  amusements, 
and  has  afforded  a  '  scientific '  excuse  for  any  over- 
indulgent  or  lazy  parent  to  allow  his ,  children  to 
grow  up  without  any  real  instruction  whatever,  upon 
the  plea  that  if  they  do  not  take  to  their  lessons  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  their  teachers,  and  that  therefore 
to  exact  anything  from  them,  or  coerce  them  in  any 
way,  is  contrary  to  modern  scientific  principles. 

Without  criticising  Froebelism  in  its  different 
aspects,  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  teach  will  agree  that  the  whole  notion  of  there 
being  a  so-called  '  scientific  '  method  in  education  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  theory  that  the  development  of  the 
young  is  subject  to  certain  universal  and  immutable 
laws  which  enable  us  to  argue  (as  in  chemistry  or 
mechanics,  for  instance)  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  —is  based  upon  a  fallacy  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  gave  rise  to  such  doctrines  as  the  '  social 
contract '  or  the  '  divine  right  of  kings.'  The  germ 
of  this  fallacy  in  education  can  be  traced  to  the  first 
book  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  It  was  from  here 
that  Eousseau  borrowed  it  for  his  'Emile,'  it  was 
formulated  into  an  imposing  body  of  theory  by 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and  further  elaborated  by 
Michelet,  and  it  has  received  enormous  impulse  and 
authority  in  this  country  from  the  writings  of  Bain 

'  Professor  Lecky  remarks  that  the  '  Emile '  is  vitiated  by  this 
theory. 
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and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  latter  of  whom  tricked  it 
out  with  all  the  fascinating  arguments  that  the  great 
wave  of  inquiry  in  the  domain  of  biology  had  left 
ready  for  his  hand. 

But  both  Fouillee  and  Gabriel  Compayre — and 
in  this  country,  D.  G.  Eitchie — have,  amongst  other 
writers,  pointed  out,  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
human  nature,  to  speak  of  a  •  science  '  of  government 
or  education  or  anything  else  is  merely  a  misapplica- 
tion of  terms.  Individual  volition,  the  million  incal- 
culable forces  of  heredity  which  must  necessarily 
grow  more  inscrutable  and  complex  as  civilisation 
progresses,  a  thousand  other  chance  circumstances 
come  into  play  which  must  for  ever  prevent  there 
being  a  science  of  education  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term.  Education  must  always  remain  an  art 
for  the  practice  of  which  a  careful  stud}^  of  the 
individual  character  of  each  separate  pupil  can  afford 
the  only  safe  guide.' 

Though  systems  of  education  on  (so-called)  sci- 
entific principles,  devised  by  Froebel  and  others,  have 
emphasised  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  they  often  exhibit  in  practice 
fundamental  errors  which  counterbalance  if  they  do 
not  destroy  their  advantages.  The  tendency  under 
these  systems  is,  in  plain  words,  to  look  too  much 

'  Montaigne  himself  saw  this  clearly  enough,  but  Rousseau,  of 
whose  genius  Professor  Lecky  brilliantly  observes  that  •  like  the 
pearl  it  was  the  offspring  of  disease,'  pounced  upon  just  the  most 
vicious  ideas  of  Montaigne,  and  gave  them  the  foremost  place  in  his 
•  Emile.' 
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after  children,  and  fidget  them  ;  to  be,  in  school  and 
out  of  school,  perpetually  '  developing  '  them  from 
above;  to  be  always  taking  their  mental  tempera- 
ture, so  to  speak  ;  to  be  continually  pulling  up  the 
plant  to  see  how  it  is  growing.  At  lessons,  the  first 
principle,  that  children  should  acquire  the  faculty  of 
learning,  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have 
become  such  experts  in  the  art  of  perpetually  awaken- 
ing interest  that  they  do  not  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  power  of  initiative,  which  comes  quickest  from 
concentration  and  application  over  comi3aratively  dull 
studies  like  that  of  grammar,  to  develop  itself. 

And  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  children's  play- 
time by  which  their  games  or  amusements  are  to  be 
invested  with  the  same  interest /ro?;?-  above  as  their 
lessons,  an  interest  born  of  (so-called)  scientific 
principles— this  systematising  of  play  eliminates 
from  child-life  its  most  valuable  and  necessary  con- 
dition, that  of  absolute  and  complete  freedom  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  It  was  in  the  blind 
struggle  to  obtain  this  that  Tolstoy  formulated  his 
wild  scheme  of  nihilism  in  the  schoolroom,  a  scheme 
which,  like  all  others  he  has  devised,  was  based  upon 
a  great  and  leading  principle.  For  a  certain  period 
at  any  rate  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  children 
should  be  left  to  amuse  themselves  exactly  as  they 
please,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  that  they  do  not 
molest  each  other. 

If  a  number  of  children  are  thus  thrown  together 
to  amuse  themselves  as  they  think  fit,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  when  they  get  to  know  each  other,  they 
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will  begin  amongst  themselves  to  invent  a  hmidred 
different  methods  of  enjoying  and  employing  them- 
selves, which  will  be  followed  with  wild  enthusiasm 
and  then  forgotten  and  thrown  aside  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  is  in  this  perpetual  change  that  they  find 
the  real  rest  they  require  from  their  lessons,  and  the 
feeling  that  they  are  absolutely  free  to  do  just  as 
they  please  is  to  them,  just  as  to  grown-up  people, 
the  first  requisite  of  genuine  relaxation. 

Many  grown-up  people  have  a  peculiar  gift  for 
amusing  children  ;  but,  no  matter  how  fond  we  may 
be  of  playing  with  them  or  directing  their  games,  we 
should  always  remember  that  the  ideal  amusements 
for  children  are  those  which  they  invent  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  difficult,  for  those  who  are  not  in  a  position 
where  they  have  absolute  control  of  a  number  of 
children  for  months  at  a  time,  to  realise  what  a 
veritable  paradise  of  amusement  they  can  create  for 
themselves,  where  absolute  and  willing  obedience, 
and  that  spontaneous  discipline  which  is  the  result  of 
public  opinion  amongst  them,  combine  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  '  spoil  sports  '  and  selfish  members 
of  the  community  (who  only  form  a  very  small 
percentage)  to  exercise  their  baleful  influence.  The 
leading  spirits — '  Froebelists '  in  their  own  right 
—are  perpetually  changing  the  programme  ;  and  a 
Imndred — to  us  perhaps — trivial  and  aimless  amuse- 
ments appear,  serve  their  turn,  and  disappear  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

This  happy  state  of  things  cannot,  of  course,  be 

E 
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realised  without  expert  hands  moving  unseen  behind. 
The  growth  of  this  child's  garden  must  be  spontaneous, 
normal,  natural,  but  those  who  can  water,  and  plant, 
and  weed  to  the  best  advantage  are  not  ordinary  folk. 
They  must  have  great  powers  of  sympathy,  great  toler- 
ance for  children's  faults,  unending  patience,  a  happy 
spirit  of  optimism  which  always  leads  them  to  hope 
for  the  best,  silent  wariness,  unflagging  perseverance  ; 
they  must  have  all  these  qualities,  and  yet  be  without 
that  desire  to  gain  an  overwhelming  influence  which 
will  always  be  detrimental,  since  it  tends  to  force 
children's  characters  into  the  particular  mould  in 
which  that  of  the  teacher  happens  to  be  cast. 

To  be  all  this  a  schoolmaster  requires  a  rare 
combination  of  natural  gifts.  He  must  have  all  the 
innate  simplicity  and  plain  goodness  of  a  family 
nurse  of  the  old  school,  something  of  the  dignity — to 
be  assumed  on  occasion — by  which  a  policeman 
commands  the  respect  of  the  young,  and  the  tact  of  a 
clever  and  sensible  woman  of  the  world. 

When  Stevenson,  with  his  inimitable  playfulness, 
said  that  the  best  education  for  a  child  was  the  street, 
it  was  this  principle  of  vegetation  amongst  equals 
that  he,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind.  Untrammelled 
intercourse  with  each  other  under  normal  and  healthy 
conditions  is  the  only  true  antidote  to  the  overstrung 
and  nervous  condition  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  children  of  the  present  day.  For  a 
certain  period  during  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  thermometers  which 
we  are  perpetually  thrusting  into  their  mouths  should 
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be  resolutely  laid  aside.  It  is  impossible  for  grown- 
up people  when  they  are  with  children  to  escape  an 
atmosphere  of  tension,  where  the  child's  mind  is 
being  stretched  up  to  theirs,  while  they  are  trying 
to  stretch  their  own  down  to  the  child.  And  the 
consciousness  of  effort  on  both  sides  necessitates  a 
perpetual  strain.  Charles  Lamb  saw  this  clearly 
enough.  '  I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days,' 
he  says,  '  with  a  person  of  very  superior  capacity 
to  my  own — not,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  from  any 
considerations  of  jealousy  or  self-comparison,  for  the 
occasional  communion  with  such  minds  has  consti- 
tuted the  fortune  and  felicity  of  my  life — but  the 
habit  of  too  constant  intercourse  with  spirits  above 
you,  instead  of  raising  you,  keeps  you  down.  Too 
frequent  doses  of  original  thinking  from  others  re- 
strain what  lesser  portion  of  that  faculty  you  may 
possess  of  your  own.  You  get  entangled  in  another 
man's  mind,  even  as  you  lose  yourself  in  another 
man's  grounds.  You  are  walking  with  a  tall  varlet 
whose  strides  outpace  yours  to  lassitude.' 

'  Children  are  always  cruel,'  said  Johnson,  and 
this  is  perfectly  true  in  a  wa^'.  But  they  are  not 
cruel  as  grown-up  people  are  cruel,  from  the  deliberate 
intention  to  inflict  pain  ;  they  are  cruel  from  lack 
of  imagination.  Life,  so  far  as  they  have  got,  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  pantomime,  and  when  we  take  them 
to  Drury  Lane  to  enjoy  the  clown  with  his  red-hot 
poker,  we  must  remember  that  the  reason  why  his 
inducing  the  policeman  to  sit  upon  it  delights  them 
so  much  more  than  it  does  us  is  because  it  is,  to 
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them,  a  real  poker ;  but  the  humours  of  the  burnt 
policeman's  antics  so  fill  their  mind  that  there  is  no 
room  at  the  same  time  in  their  imagination  for  any 
thought  of  the  pain  he  may  be  suffering. 

But  as  soon  as  they  realise  that  anyone  is  really 
suffering,  the  majority  of  children  are  far  more  tender- 
hearted than  grown-up  people,  and  those  who  have  to 
handle  them  *  in  the  lump  '  can  acquire  great  skill  in 
developing  their  imagination  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  realise  the  position  of  the  victim  as  well 
as  that  of  the  spectators.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  the  clown  and  policeman  change  places  for 
a  moment.  The  humour  of  the  situation  does  not 
then  strike  the  wag  and  his  backers  so  much. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  ways  in  which  we  may 
attempt  to  bring  about  amongst  children  that  ideal 
harmony  of  intercourse  which  Dr.  Watts,  before  the 
invention  of  instantaneous  photography,  was  able  to 
assign  to  birds  in  their  little  nests,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  ;  but  this  state  of  things  cannot  be 
brought  about  on  scientific  principles,  or  by  set  rules 
and  methods,  and  it  is  far  easier,  of  course,  to 
elaborately  organise  children's  playtime,  and,  by 
filling  up  every  moment  of  it,  produce  an  artificial 
perfection. 

But  the  necessity  for  avoiding  this,  and  for  giving 
little  boys  a  certain  amount  of  the  real  playtime  ^ 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  all  the  greater  now- 
adays, when    the   tendency  is  to   make  cricket  and 

'  At  public  schools  the  enlarged  system  of  freedom   generally 
admits  of  thlt;. 
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football   and   other   games  the   most  strenuous  and 
serious  part  of  the  day's  instruction. 

At  the  outset  of  these  few  remarks  on  school 
athletics  it  is  necessary,  at  the  certain  risk  of  being 
charged  with  egotism,  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who,  having  never  met  with  much  success  at 
games,  is  inclined  to  belittle  their  importance.  As  an 
ex-captain  of  Oxford  Association  football,  and  one 
who  has  played  for  the  Gentlemen  of  a  second-class 
county  at  cricket,  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  me  of 
being  ignorantly  prejudiced  against  games,  nor  can 
anything  written  here  in  criticism  of  the  present 
condition  of  school  athletics  be  said  to  come  from 
a  mere  spectator. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  all  boys  being 
made  to  play  our  national  games  is  to  my  mind 
absolutely  paramount.  The  outcry  against  athletics 
on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  dwarf  and  swamp 
intellectual  development  amongst  boys,  to  me  always 
implies  a  real  ignorance  of  boy-nature.  It  is  true 
that  a  very  few  boys  who  do  not  care  about  games 
might  employ  their  playtime  in  a  possibly  more 
profitable  and  equally  healthy  manner  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  so  on ;  but  this  is 
only  a  very  small  percentage.  Ninety-nine  boys  out 
of  a  hundred  who  now  spend  their  spare  time  playing 
games  would  not,  if  they  were  not  so  employed,  be 
following  intellectual  pursuits  ;  they  would  be  simply 
*  loafing,'  or  up  to  mischief,  as  they  were  before  games 
were  organised.  We  have  only  to  study  Thackeray's 
pictures  of  his  schooldays,  or  the  accounts  of  'Varsity 
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life  in  'Verdant  Green,'  or  any  other  literature  that 
touches  upon  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
agree  that  the  average  boy  or  youth  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  was  not  a  whit  more  intellectually  employed 
in  his  playhours  than  he  is  now.  There  were  no 
organised  games ;  but,  instead  of  playing  games,  he 
certainly  did  not  devote  himself  to  improving  pur- 
suits. He  hunted  rats,  or  robbed  birds'-nests,  or 
matched  his  dog  to  fight  against  someone  else's,  or 
bullied  boys  weaker  than  himself.  That  such  types  as 
Flashman  in  '  Tom  Brown  '  or  Thackeray's  Duval  and 
Bullock  have  practically  disappeared  from  our  schools 
is  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the  development 
of  organised  games,  which  has  given  boys  something 
wholesome  to  think  about  in  their  spare  time. 

Of  all  the  chapters  in  Mr.  Benson's  most  excellent 
book,  '  The  Schoolmaster,'  the  one  on  Athletics  seems 
to  me  alone  open  to  serious  criticism.  He  appears 
here  to  have  formed  his  judgments  from  a  particular 
type  that  a  particular  school  perhaps  produces,  but 
which  is  not  at  all  the  necessary  result  of  the  public- 
school  system  as  a  whole.  That  athletics  interfere 
with  work  seems  to  me  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  public 
school  which  is  justified  neither  by  history,  reason, 
nor  facts. 

Let  us  say  that  the  average  boy  at  a  public  school 
goes  to  bed  at  10  and  gets  up  at  6.30  or  7.  This 
leaves  us  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to 
account  for ;  out  of  these  he  ought  not  to  be  working 
more  than  seven,  or  possibly  eight,  and  very  likely 
the  ideal  number  of  hours  for  study  is  nearer  six  or 
six  and  a  half. 
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When  a  reasonable  time  is  taken  out  for  meals, 
this  leaves  us  four  or  five  hours  a  day  at  any  rate  to 
account  for ;  but  you  would  be  a  rash  man  if  you 
asserted  that  the  average  public-school  boy  spends  as 
much  as  three  hours  a  day  in  playing  games. 

These  are  figures  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
pute ;  and  if  it  be  replied  that,  though  a  boy  is  not 
playing  games,  he  is  thinking  about  them  to  the 
detriment  of  his  studies,  the  answer  to  this  is  that 
such  boys  as  these  are  not  induced  by  their  interest 
in  games  to  neglect  their  work,  but  are  simply  follow- 
ing that  instinct  of  human  nature— especially  strong 
in  the  young — which  bids  us  fly  to  anything  that 
offers  an  escape  from  serious  labour. 

There  is  a  pitiful  deal  of  cant  talked  upon  this 
subject.  "Why  should  we  expect  the  average  boy  to 
do  what  the  average  grown-up  person  never  does  by 
any  possible  chance  ?  The  average  grown-up  person 
has  more  spare  time  '  out  of  school '  for  improving 
his  mind  than  the  average  boy.  Does  he  spend  it  in 
intellectual  pursuits  ?  '  People  do  not  willingly  read,' 
says  Johnson,  'if  they  can  find  anything  else  to 
amuse  them '  (he  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  serious 
reading).  'There  must  be  an  external  impulse; 
emulation  or  vanity  or  avarice  ...  no  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pure  inclination.'  And  because 
a  boy  does  not  fill  his  letters  home  with  accounts  of 
his  lessons,  or  talk  much  about  his  lessons  in  the 
holidays,  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  not  keen 
about  them  or  interested  in  them.  The  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  boys  are  the  least  likely  of  all  to  do 
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this  ;  they  refrain  for  the  same  reason  that  clever 
and  industrious  men  refrain  from  dragging  the 
details  of  their  everyday  labours  into  ordinary  con- 
versation. They  know  that  '  quum '  with  the  sub- 
junctive, or  the  rules  of  the  conditional  sentence,  or 
the  latest  experiment  in  the  *  lab  '  cannot  be  of  any 
absorbing  interest  to  grown-up  folk  ;  they  have  a  sus- 
picion that  their  elders  have  been  over  the  ground, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  classed  as  '  bores.' 

But  after  admitting  every  possible  advantage 
that  can  be  derived  from  games  to  the  fullest  extent, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  a  large  number 
of  schools  they  are  played  in  the  wrong  way  and 
regarded  from  the  wrong  standpoint. 

It  cannot  be  too  incessantly  driven  into  the  heads 
of  all  boys,  big  and  little,  that  games  are  the  hand- 
maid of  lessons — a  means  of  making  you  fit  and  fresh 
for  work,  and  a  means  where  the  game  itself  is  only 
of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  played.^ 

This  is  all  commonplace  and  trite  enough,  and  yet 
the  principle  of  it  is  contradicted  at  the  outset  by  the 
way  in  which  games  are  at  present  organised  and  car- 
ried out  at  most  schools,  whether  preparatory  or  public. 

Boys  will  generally  play  games  in  the  right  spirit 
if  those  who  control  them  show  in  their  own  methods 
and  conduct  what  that  spirit  is.  But  as  our  games 
at  school  and  elsewhere  grow  year  by  year  more 
professional  and  gladiatorial,  the  tendency  is  not  to 

'  The  higher  and  larger  aims  of  athletics  are  touched  upon  in 
the  renaarks  made  later  about  house  games  at  public  schools. 
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think  of  the  great  bulk  of  average  players  at  all. 
*  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  '  is  the  prevailing 
principle,  and  it  is  now  pitilessly  carried  out  in  almost 
all  schools  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

If  a  parent  to-day  goes  to  look  at  any  public 
school  he  will  probably  see  a  magnificent  cricket- 
ground,  kept  as  well  as  any  county  ground. 

But  who  are  alloived  to  use  it  ? 

Twenty-two  boys  only,  or  thereabouts,  out  of  the 
seven  or  eight  hundred  collected  in  the  school. 

And  these  favoured  few  by  no  means  gain  by  this 
arrangement ;  they  become  professionalised  ;  such 
vast  importance  is  attached  to  their  doings  that,  if 
they  have  any  soul  above  mere  animal  enjoyment,  the 
whole  business  gets  upon  their  nerves.  They  become 
game-ridden,  sick  of  perpetual  games,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  great  annual  encounter  with  some  other 
public  school,  at  or  near  the  end  of  term,  they  are 
played  out  and  as  stale  as  ditchwater. 

I  am  sure  that  expert  opinion  will  be  with  me 
when  I  say,  with  regard  to  our  national  game,  that 
the  modern  preparatory  and  public  school  system 
ruins  far  more  natural  cricketers  than  it  develops. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  amateur  bowler  at  the 
present  moment  coming  from  one  of  the  great  public 
schools  who  is  possessed  of  that  natural  '  spin  ' 
comparatively  common  amongst  leading  professionals, 
and  the  reason  is  that  boys  with  natural  bowling  powers 
are  overbowled  at  school  and  for  ever  lose  the  gift.' 

'  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson  may  be  an  exception,  though  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  claim  this  natural  spin. 
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Meanwhile,  what  of  the  ordinary  boy  who  is  not 
particularly  good  at  games  ?  This  noble  and  spacious 
cricket-field,  except  that  he  has  to  pay  towards  its 
upkeep,  might  be  in  Kamtchatka  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned  ;  for  while  the  numbers  of  most  public 
schools  have  on  the  average  during  the  last  fifty 
years  about  doubled,  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been 
any  very  essential  improvement  in  the  playing  accom- 
modation afforded  for  those  who  are  never  likely  to 
get  into  school  or  house  teams. ^ 

It  is  true  that  house  matches  have  been  developed 
on  the  same  gladiatorial  lines  as  the  games  of  the 
first  twenty-two.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  boys 
(necessarily  always  in  a  large  majority)  who  are  not 
good  enough  to  represent  their  houses. 

These  are  really  the  boys  whose  games  require 
the  most  attention.  Those  who  are  naturally  gifted 
will  do  all  the  better  for  less  coaching  than  they  get 
at  present. 

But  in  these  days  of  cut-throat  competition,  since 
the  vast  majority  contribute  nothing  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  school's  proficiency  in  athletics,  the 
tendency  is  to  neglect  them  and  to  concentrate  the 
whole  attention  upon  just  the  few  who  need  it  least, 
and  whom  it  often  spoils. 

'  Teach  to  the  bottom  '  is  a  principle  which  holds 
good  in  games  far  more  than  it  does  in  work,  for 
here  you  are  not  likely  to  be  neglecting  the  top,  whose 
natural  keenness   and   ability  will   require    far   less 

'  In  some  cases  the  lack  of  sufiQcient  playground  accommodation 
has  forced  old  boys  to  buy  new  ground. 
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outside   stimulus    in   the   playing-field    than    in    the 
schoolroom. 

Many  preparatory  schools  are  even  more  to  blame 
than  public  schools  in  this  matter. 

Games  are  not  only  for  the  naturally-gifted  few, 
and  they  should  be  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impress  boys  with  the  fact  that  their  object  is  not  the 
cultivation  of  individual  skill  and  the  breaking  of 
records,  but  the  binding  together  of  the  school  com- 
monwealth by  teaching  lessons  of  unselfishness  to 
the  gifted,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  inspire  the 
clumsy  and  the  slack  with  energy.  Those  who  follow 
such  a  policy  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  their  XI. 
will  not  sufl'er.  If  boj^s  can  be  got  to  believe  that 
the  end  in  view  is  not  scores  and  victories,  but  the 
development  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  animates  a 
good  regiment,  where  it  is  the  business  of  everybody 
not  just  to  produce  a  few  gladiators  on  the  *  occupet 
extremum  scabies  '  principle,  but  to  see  that  there 
are  no  laggards,  none  lying  idle  in  the  backwater 
while  the  great  stream  of  the  community's  life  passes 
them  by — if,  in  a  word,  boys  can  be  inspired  through 
their  games  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  unity,  staleness 
and  nervousness  will  to  a  large  extent  disappear,  for 
the  records  obtained  in  matches  will  fall  into  their 
proper  place  and  assume  only  a  relative  importance. 

One  of  my  favourite  castles  in  the  air  is  the 
clubbing  together  of  twenty  or  more  of  the  public 
schools  to  buy,  near  some  convenient  railway  centre, 
mighty  cricket-ground  on  which  sixty  matches  could 
be  played  at  the  same  time.      Here  once  a  year  on  a 
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great  field-day  Eton  and  Harrow,  or  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, Rugby  and  Marlborough,  Charterhouse  and 
Westminster,  and  the  rest  who  play  each  other, 
should  meet,  and  the  whole  school  should  be  divided 
into  XI.s  according  to  merit  and  play  each  other. 
Thus  alone  could  you  get  a  true  index  of  the  cricket 
of  a  school. 

Such  a  scheme  is  not  impracticable.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  time  thus  taken  from  work  would  be 
grudged  by  masters,  because  they  would  recognise 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  games  not  merely  of 
the  few  but  of  all ;  and  when  once  the  ground  was 
purchased,  as  it  would  easily  be  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, the  working  expenses  would  be  largely 
paid  by  gate-money  and  the  sum  obtained  from  some 
big  firm  for  a  monopoly  of  the  catering. 
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'  In  dealing  with  educational  problems,'  said  Edward 
Bowen,  '  this  country  possesses  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  a  number  of  public  schools,  each  of 
which  boasts  that  within  large  limits  it  can  take  a 
line  of  its  own,  can  turn  itself  in  this  or  that 
direction  and  retain  its  own  peculiar  "  genius."  The 
future  course  of  education  can  be  satisfactorily  traced 
out  only  by  the  fullest  indulgence  which  can  be  given 
to  this  individual  freedom.' 

Freedom  and  decentralisation  are  the  two  great 
principles  which  underlie  all  that  is  best  in  higher 
English  education,  and  it  is  significant  to  notice  that 
while  there  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of  opinion  in 
favour  ol  centralismg  education  in  this  country,  this 
body  can  boast  amongst  its  numbers  no  statesman  of 
any  repute  who  is  an  educationalist,  nor  any  educa- 
tionalist who  is  in  the  accepted  sense  a  statesman. 
The  words  of  Edward  Bowen  that  I  have  just  quoted — 
written  thirty  years  ago — were  in  their  substance 
repeated  by  Sir  John  Gorst  at  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  which  met  this  year :  '  The  great 
danger,'  he  said,  '  lies  in  over-centralisation.  Educa- 
tion must  not  be  upon  one  rigid  system.'  This  met 
with   tlis    entire   approval    of  Mr,    Lryce  and    other 
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members  of  the  Committee  drawn  from  all  parties  ; 
and  I  may  be  forgiven  for  repeating  in  this  connection 
the  weighty  words  of  M.  Boutmy :  '  Nos  voisins  ont 
eu  cette  fortmie,  que  I'Etat  s'etant  pendant  de  longues 
annees  desinteresse  de  I'inskruction  publique,  aucun 
type  artificiel  et  uniforme  n'a  ete  impose  d'en  haut 
aux  ecoles.' 

But  the  enunciation  of  such  principles  as  these  is 
likely  to  find  very  little  favour  at  the  present  moment. 
Professor  Lecky,  with  that  profound  insight  which 
marks  all  his  utterances  upon  national  characteristics 
and  tendencies,  has  pointed  out  that  the  whole  trend 
of   public   opinion   m   England    is    moving    now    in 
exactly  the   opposite  direction.      '  The   impulse,'  he 
says,  '  towards  bringing  every  department  of  human 
affairs    into   the    sphere   of   government   action   and 
control  which  characterises  our  century,  is  especially 
natural    and    especially   dangerous   because,    in    the 
balance   of   advantages  and   disadvantages  resulting 
from  such  a  course,  the  former  appeal  most  power- 
fully, the  latter  most  inadequately  to  the  imagination. 
Men  realise  vividly  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be 
combated.      They    realise    vividly   the   improvement 
when  that  evil   seems  suddenly  to  have  ceased,  but 
they   do   not   realise   the   impossibility   of    effecting 
permanent  improvement  without  changing  the  char- 
acters and  desires  of  men.'     Herbert  Spencer's  manner 
of  stating  this  same  truth  is  very  forcible.    '  There  is 
no   political   alchemy,'  he    says,   *  by   which  we  can 
obtain  golden  actions  out  of  leaden  instincts.' 

Neither  of  these  philosophers  would,  of  course,  for 
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a  moment  argue  that  national  education  is  not  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  State,  but  in  considering  the 
limits  of  the  State's  interference  with  and  control 
over  the  intellectual  training  of  its  citizens,  a  rigid 
line  must  surely  be  drawn  between  higher  and  lower 
education.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
all,  those  intellectual  necessities  which  constitute  the 
elements  of  education,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all.  This 
principle  was  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act.  For  though  the  great  political  economist  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  English  Laissez- 
faire  school,  yet  he  always  recognised  that  any 
particular  question  of  State  interference  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  merits  of  the  case. 

But  the  history  of  elementary  education  in  this 
country  affords  a  very  singular  and  startling  proof  of 
the  grave  dangers  that  may  arise  from  neglecting  the  ' 
cardmal  prmciple,  that  all  legislation  ought  to  aim 
not  so  much  at  suddenly  changing  by  paper  enact- 
ments the  conditions  of  national  existence,  as  at 
gradually  creating  or  developing  such  a  habit  of  mmd 
in  a  people  as  a  whole  as  shall  bring  about,  by  the 
spontaneous  desire  of  the  bulk  of  its  individual 
citizens,  the  particular  reforms  that  statesmen  have 
in  view. 

Our  efforts  in  England  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  nation  have,  from  the  entire  neglect 
of  this  great  principle,  been  a  gigantic  and  hopeless 
failure.      We  have  spent   since  the  passing   of  Mr. 
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Forster's  Act  hundreds  of  millions  upon  education, 
we  have  flooded  the  country  with  schools,  teachers, 
and  lecturers,  quite  forgetting  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  pauperise  a  nation  intellectually  as  physically. 
Thus  at  the  present  moment  £1,400,000  is  spent 
annually,  under  the  name  of  technical  education  alone, 
in  providmg  for  instruction  in  no  less  than  109 
different  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects,  on  precisely 
the  same  principle  that  you  would  best  improve  the 
physique  and  self-reliance  of  a  nation  by  providing 
a  menu  of  109  courses  for  the  daily  meal  of  those 
whom  necessity  throws  upon  the  State  for  their  bodily 
sustenance. 

And  the  result  has  been  just  what  any  student 
of  history  could  most  surely  have  predicted.  Our 
Education  Department,  having  paraded  itself  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  as  a  fountain  of  promiscuous 
charity,  has  only  engendered  in  the  bulk  of  those  for 
whom  it  caters  a  profound  contempt  for  the  pabulum 
it  rains  down  upon  them  with  such  senseless  and 
casual  extravagance.  Like  the  ignorant  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  they  have  long  ago  come  to 
loathe  this  fare  dropped  like  the  dew  of  heaven  upon 
them,  whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  fishing  village  refuse  to  touch 
fish,  which,  cooked  as  it  comes  straight  out  of  the  sea, 
provides  a  luxury  for  the  palate  that  the  epicure  in 
his  club  in  London  sighs  after  in  vain  ;  they  can  get 
it  for  nothing,  and  they  naturally  value  it  at  what  it 
is  worth  to  them. 

Thus  any  genuine  desire  for  education,  in  the  real 
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sense  of  the  term,  which  existed  amongst  the  working 
classes  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  has 
irrevocably  passed  away;  the  Eldorado  to  which 
statesmen  and  theorists  bade  them  look  forward  as 
soon  as  the  Act  had  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
bear  fruit  has  proved  as  illusive  as  a  mirage  of  the 
desert,  for  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  country, 
unless  it  be  the  result  of  a  genuine  desire  for  self- 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large,  so  far 
from  really  raising  the  intellectual  standard,  merely 
breeds  a  spirit  of  disappointment  and  discontent. 

That  the  introduction  of  some  scheme  of  national 
education  had  been  the  imperative  duty  of  English 
statesmen  for  a  century  before  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Act,  that  the  Act  itself  and  the  body  of  legis- 
lation which  followed  in  its  train  may  have  in  some 
respects  benefited  the  country,  these  considerations 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  gravity  of  the  evils  which 
any  student  of  contemporary  history  cannot  fail  to 
discern,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attempt  to 
suddenly  raise  the  nation  by  paper  enactments  to  an 
intellectual  level  which  could  only  be  reached  through 
the  creation  of  a  genuine  national  impulse. 

Those  who  have  called  attention  to  the  visible 
deterioration  of  the  national  character  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  bold  enough  to  connect  it 
with  our  scheme  of  education,  have  generally  been 
howled  down  as  bigoted  retrogressionists  ;  but  there 
still  remains  with  us,  even  as  we  join  in  the  outcry 
against  these  Philistines,  the  miserable  and  despairing 
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conviction  that  after  all  they  may  be  right,  for  cir- 
cumstances crop  up  on  every  side  which  inevitably 
force  us  towards  this   unwelcome   conclusion.     The 
total  disappearance  of  that  genuine  and  sturdy  effort 
to  fit  their  children  for  the  part  they  have  to  play  in 
life,  which  before  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  working 
classes  ;  the  conviction  which  has  gained  so  complete 
a  hold  upon  them  that  the  State,  having  undertaken 
the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  their  children, 
they  can  wash  their  hands  of  any  further  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  ;  the  contempt  they  so  justly 
feel  for  the  smattering  of  haphazard  knowledge  which, 
under  the  name  of  technical  education  or  what  not, 
the  country  now  offers  to  their  children  as  a  substitute 
for  the  really  efficient  training  they  used  to  receive  in 
the  particular  kind  of  work  by  which  their  fathers  and 
mothers  gained  their  livelihood  ;  the   flooding  of  our 
cities  with  a  countless  multitude  of  hobbledehoys  of 
the  hooligan  class  whom  the  veneer  of  the  board  school 
has  rendered  fit  for  nothing  but  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  and  criminal  classes,^  the  conse- 
quent depopulation  of  the  agricultural   districts,  and 
the  startling  deterioration  in  the  national  physique 

'  The  committee  which  sat  to  investigate  the  unemployed  ques- 
tion this  year  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
problem  lay  in  the  character  of  the  men.  Briefly  stated,  the  verdict 
was  this :  work  could  always  be  found  for  those  really  willing  and 
responsible  enough  to  do  it,  but  the  alarming  growth  of  the  un- 
employed class  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who 
were  morally  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any  kind  of  work. — {Vide 
newspaper  reports,  April  2,  1903.) 
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which  has  ensued  upon  it — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  evils  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  scheme  of  elementary  education  up  to  the 
present  time. 

No  more  striking  proof,  therefore,  could  possibly 
be  adduced  of  our  blind  faith  in  State  control  and 
State  interference  as  a  panacea  for  any  difl&culty  that 
may  arise  than  the  fact  that,  with  the  gigantic  failure 
of  elementary  education  on  its  hands,  the  Government 
is  still  regarded  as  perfectly  competent  to  undertake 
the  far  more  difficult  and  complicated  problem  of 
higher  education,  and  a  large  class  of  able  and 
unscrupulous  writers  are  continually  trying  to  pave 
the  way  for  this  fatal  step,  by  stirring  up  the  igno- 
rant on  every  possible  occasion  against  our  public 
schools. 

The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  these  attacks 
upon  the  public-school  system  would  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  a  history  of  national  prejudices, 
but  they  can  only  be  very  briefly  touched  upon  here. 
The  most  important,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  upon  such  questions  as  education  everybody 
considers  they  have  a  right  to  hold  an  opinion. 
Professor  Walker,  in  dealing  with  the  obstacles  which 
political  economy  has  to  encounter  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  popular  recognition,  makes  a  remark  which 
applies  with  singular  fitness  to  education.  He  points 
out  that  the  subject  '  has  to  do  with  affairs  so  ordinary 
and  familiar  that  men  feel  themselves  competent, 
irrespective  of  study  or  special  experience,  to  form 
opinions  regarding   it.  .  .  .  Few   are   presumptuous 

V  2 
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enough  to  dispute  with  the  chemist  or  mechanician 
upon  points  connected  with  the  studies  and  labours 
of  his  life,  but  almost  everyone  who  can  read  or  write 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  form  and  maintain  opinions 
of  his  own  upon  trade  and  money.'  This  is  far  truer 
of  education  than  even  of  trade  or  money,  because 
here  not  only  every  man  but  every  woman  also  feels 
competent  to  hold  an  opinion. 

There  thus  comes  to  exist  a  number  of  people  who 
condemn  the  public  school  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment out  of  hand,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  or 
their  children,  when  they  were  there,  refused  to  profit 
by  the  opportunities  which  it  offered.  'I  never 
learnt  anything  at  Eton,'  says  the  country  squire  who 
never  in  his  life  has  opened  a  book  except  under 
compulsion,  and  having  driven  this  final  nail  into 
the  coffin  of  higher  English  education  he  turns  with 
a  smile  of  amused  contempt  to  the  school  report  of 
his  son's  progress,  in  which  it  is  politely  hinted  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  any  real  effort  on  the 
boy's  part  to  succeed  at  his  studies. 

Another,  though  less  obvious,  cause  for  these 
prejudices  may  be  traced  to  a  very  simple  circum- 
stance that  I  have  before  called  attention  to.  The 
laws  that  govern  intellectual  development  in  the 
young  are  extraordinarily  varied  and  capricious,  far 
more  varied  and  capricious  even  than  those  which 
govern  their  physical  development,  but  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  take  this  fact  into  account  in 
fixing  the  age  limit  for  entrance  to  and  departure 
from   the    public   school.      The   result   is    that   tlie 
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typically  successful  schoolboy  is  he  whose  brain 
and  character  mature,  not  only  early,  but  on  certain 
somewhat  circumscribed  lines  which  render  him 
specially  fitted,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  excel 
within  the  limits  of  school  training :  limits  which, 
though  broader  in  England  than  anywhere  else,  are 
of  necessity,  when  compared  with  the  freedom  of  the 
world  outside,  extremely  narrow.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  chances  are  against,  rather  than  for, 
the  typically  successful  schoolboy  developing  into  the 
really  successful  man.- 

This  circumstance  reflects  adversely  on  the  public 
school  in  two  directions.  Those  who  make  no  great 
success  of  their  school  career,  but  are  successful 
afterwards,  are  naturally  inclined  to  attribute  their 
comparative  failm'e  at  school  to  some  inherent  fault 
in  the  system  ;  while  those  who  carry  all  before  them 
at  their  public  school  and  afterwards  retire  into  the 
ranks  of  comparative  mediocrity,  are  pointed  to  as  a 
proof  of  the  rottenness  of  a  system  which  affords  so 
delusive  a  criterion  of  ultimate  merit. 

A  further  prejudice  against  the  public  school  is 
often  engendered  from  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of 
able  and  successful  men,  leaders  of  opinion  in  their 
own  departments  in  life,  as  they  look  back  from  the 
position  they  have  made  for  themselves  in  the  world 
and  allow  their  matured  experience  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  men  who  controlled  their  boyhood,  come  to 

'  The  '  Lord  Macaulay '  type  above  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  intellect  which  leaves  its  mark  upon 
the  age  often  overshadows  its  sun-oundings  from  childhood. 
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regard  schoolmasters  as  a  body  with  an  amused  con- 
tempt, if  not  with  a  genuine  disgust. 

That  the  profession  of  teaching  and  managing  the 
young  is  likely  to  have  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the 
character  is  so  old  an  axiom  that  it  need  not  be  here 
enlarged  upon,  and  it  is  natural  enough  for  clever 
men,  who  control  spheres  of  thought  and  action 
necessarily  wider  and  more  stimulating  than  those 
in  which  the  schoolmaster  holds  sway,  to  feel  that  if 
they,  or  such  as  they,  had  the  management  of  educa- 
tion, the  cobwebs  of  pedantry  which  seem  to  fetter 
the  schoolboy's  existence  might  easily  be  swept  away.^ 

The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is,  of  course,  quite 
apparent  to  all  those  really  great  thinkers  who  have 
given  themselves  sufficient  time  to  grapple  honestly 
with  the  problems  of  education.  The  management  of 
the  young  must  necessarily  be  upon  narrow  lines, 
in  the  sense  that  many  things  familiar  to  men  and 
women  must  be  kept  altogether  out  of  their  sight.^ 

'  The  writings  of  Lamb  and  Thackeray  are  full  of  this  feeling. 
Lamb 's  picture  of  the  schoolmaster  in  his  well-known  essay  corre- 
sponds in  substance  to  Thackeray's  '  Doctor  Birch.'  The  satire  is  no 
doubt  well  deserved,  and  holds  equally  good  of  a  type  in  the  profes- 
sion to-day.  The  answer  to  it  is  that  other  professions  breed  very 
didactic  types  besides  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  One  need  only 
spend  a  very  little  time,  for  instance,  in  the  law  courts  to  realise  that 
a  judge  can  be  as  didactic  and  self-opinionated  as  any  schoolmaster. 

-  The  idea  that  children  should  be  familiarised  with  the  so-called 
'  mysteries  '  of  life  is  one  of  the  many  pernicious  crazes  of  the  day. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  at  all  times,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christian  teaching  and  the  advice  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, contrary  entirely  to  those  great  logical  principles  which 
dominated  what  was  best  in  Greek  education.  Aristotle  on  this 
subject  says,  as  usual,  the  last  word. — (See  '  Politics,'  Bk.  IV., 
oh.  17,  towards  the  end.) 
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Tolstoy  has  disposed  of  the  fallacy  in  a  few  lines, 
but,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the  insuperable 
difficulty  which  those  engaged  in  education  have 
perpetually  to  face,  is  the  unquenchable  conviction 
amongst  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  without  one  jot  of 
that  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  boys 
collected  together  which  alone  could  put  them  in  a 
position  to  form  any  real  opinion,  they  are  perfectly 
competnet  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  subject  the  acts  of  schoolmasters  to  a 
scrutiny  which  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
hand  often  renders  blindly  malignant. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  very  common  and 
amusing  form  which  this  species  of  ignorant  criticism 
so  often  assumes,  and  I  only  call  attention  to  it  in 
this  place  because  criticism  of  this  kind  is  often 
uttered  by  really  clever,  educated,  and  able  men,  who 
upon  almost  any  subject  but  education  take  care  not 
to  step  into  the  arena  without  some  real  knowledge  of 
the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  well-informed  men,  doctors  or  barristers 
for  instance  (or  even  statesmen),  condemn  the  present 
programme  of  education  at  the  public  schools  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  particular  work  they  happen  to  be 
doing  every  day,  they  are  not  actually  making  use  of 
the  subjects  they  were  taught  as  boys,  and  they  will 
conclude  their  indictment  with  the  oracular  statement 
that  modern  languages  ought  to  be  the  real  subjects 
at  the  public  school,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that,  in 
prescribing  for  their  patients,  or  arguing  upon  their 
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briefs,  or  preparing  their  measures  for  Parliament,  a 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  would  be  of  even 
less  use  to  them  for  the  actual  work  in  hand  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  classics. 

Some  further  points  in  connection  with  the  causes 
of  these  prejudices  need  be  only  briefly  alluded  to  ;  for, 
though  the  subject  might  be  treated  at  much  greater 
length,  I  think  I  shall  have  said  enough  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  it  is  unwise  to  form  hasty  judgments 
upon  our  present  system  of  higher  education. 

In  the  teaching  profession,  as  in  every  other,  it  is 
not  always  the  genuine  worker  who  attains  the  greatest 
notoriety.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  general  verdict 
on  the  merits  of  any  schoolmaster  who  has  made  a 
sufficiently  wide  reputation  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
character  is  tolerably  correct ;  but  at  any  particular 
moment  the  men  in  the  scholastic  profession  who  are 
attracting  the  most  public  notice  are  sometimes  those 
who  are  advertising  themselves  to  the  detriment  of 
the  particular  institutions  they  control,  by  appealing  to 
a  public  whose  colossal  ignorance  of  the  real  problems 
and  difficulties  which  beset  the  genuine  reformer  in 
education  render  it  a  peculiarly  easy  prey  to  the 
visionary,  the  idealist,  the  charlatan,  and  the  faddist.^ 

I  will  only  allude  to  one  particularly  amusing  and 
striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  gross 

'  This  is  so  much  the  fact  at  the  present  moment  that  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  if  100  schoolmasters  collected  at  haphazard 
were  asked  to  read  this  passage  and  then  write  down  the  names  of 
any  prominent  members  of  the  profession  to  whom  it  applied,  the 
same  two  or  three  names  would  appear  on  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lists :  so  well  known  in  the  profession  itself  is  this  modern  type. 
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ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  can  be  traded 
upon.  There  appeared  in  the  *  Nineteenth  Century '  of 
November  last  an  article  by  a  well-known  scientific 
authority,  under  the  ominous  and  sensational  title 
'  Our  Public  Schools  as  a  Public  Peril,'  in  which 
the  public  schools  were  solemnly  cursed  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  as  the  very  anathema  maranatha 
of  education. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  under  such  a 
title  the  writer  would  have  advanced  some  serious 
arguments  against  public  schools  and  their  teaching, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  article,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  a  stream  of  bitter  invective,  based  all 
its  charges  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  entirely  upon 
extracts  from  a  single  book  in  which  the  author 
over  and  over  again  strenuously  insists  that  he  is  not 
making  any  attempt  to  treat  the  question  of  public- 
school  education  as  a  whole,  and  earnestly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  is  merely  jotting  down,  in  a 
casual  manner,  a  few  personal  opinions. 

If  we  were  to  meet  with  an  article  in  one  of  our 
monthly  periodicals  which  purported  in  a  few  pages  to 
demolish  the  Church  of  England,  solely  by  means  of 
quotations  from  '  Curates  I  have  Known  '  or  '  Thoughts 
in  a  Country  Parish,'  we  should  at  once  doubt  the  fit- 
ness of  the  editor  for  his  position.  But  the  astute 
journalist  who  allowed  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  thus  to 
parade  himself,  knew  his  public  well  enough  to  be 
quite  sure  that  any  stick  would,  in  their  estimation, 
be  good  enough  to  beat  a  schoolmaster  with. 

It  was,  however,  possible,  by  careful  reading,  to 
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pick  out,  from  amidst  the  stream  of  bitter  sarcasm  and 
abuse  with  which  the  writer  assailed  his  victim,  one 
coherent  charge,  which,  so  far  as  could  be  understood, 
underlay  the  whole  attack. 

This  charge — a  very  old  one — has  been  demo- 
lished so  many  times  that  it  is  only  the  solemn 
parade  of  it,  by  a  writer  whose  scientific  training  and 
position  as  head  of  a  great  university  might  lead 
the  unwary  to  suppose  that  he  would  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  elements  of  any  subject  he  dealt  with, 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  attention. 

*  Boys'  wits  as  children,'  he  says,  '  are  often  sharp, 
until  the  edge  of  their  minds  has  been  dulled  (at  the 
public  school)  by  the  constant  supply  of  stones  and 
sand  on  which  to  exercise  it.' 

The  '  stones  and  sand '  supplied  them  at  the 
public  school  are,  of  course,  according  to  the  writer, 
the  classics.  'Why,  in  Heaven's  name,'  demands  Sir 
Oliver  in  a  fine  burst  of  scientific  fury,  '  does  the 
schoolmaster  teach  them  ?  Because  they  are  all  he 
knows  ?  Is  that  the  answer  ?  Because  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  same  way  himself  ?  Because  his  mind  has 
so  long  been  closed  to  the  facts  of  interest  around  him 
that  he  forgets  it  was  ever  open  ?  Because  he  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  meaning  of  words  and  expressions 
in  ancient  books  representative  of  a  once  living  civilisa- 
tion ?  Because  out  of  the  mass  of  scholarly  but  unre- 
freshing  knowledge  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  anything 
which  shall  appeal  to  the  vivid^  young  of  to-day  ?  ' 

'  '  The  vivid  young '  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  men  of  science 
sometimes  write  their  own  language.     That  sort  of  accuracy  which 
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That  which,  according  to  the  writer,  does  appeal 
to  *  the  vivid  young '  and  which  ought  to  be  taught 
them  is,  of  course,  science — not   in  a   half-and-half 

we  are  told  is  so  necessary  for  those  engaged  in  scientfic  research  is, 
unfortunately,  not  always  extended  to  their  methods  of  using  the 
language  in  which  the  results  of  their  work  are  put  before  us.  Professor 
Eamsay,  in  his  '  Efficiency  in  Education,'  says  :  '  It  is  well  known  what 
a  deplorable  use  of  the  English  language  is  often  made  by  a  certain 
class  of  scientific  men  who  are  loudest  in  proclaiming  the  "  useless- 
ness  "  of  classical  and  literary  study.  A  slight  tincture  of  classical 
culture  would  have  made  the  writers  incapable  of  penning  the 
monstrosities  of  language  inserted  in  the  two  following  passages. 
The  first  appeared  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  November  7,  1901,  over 
a  well-known  scientific  signature,  on  the  subject  of  "  Lighting 
London  Streets  in  Fog."  "  This  arrangement  may  prove  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  ordinary  weather,  but  on  noticing  their  erection  the 
doubt  at  once  occurred  to  me  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  lights  in 
foggy  weather,  particularly  in  recollection  of  some  observations 
referred  to  by  me  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  discussion  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  as 
to  the  arc  lights  which  at  that  period  lighted  a  portion  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  being  as  readily  obliterated  by  fog  as  some 
adjacent  ordinary  gas  lights  owing  to  the  relative  deficiency  of  the 
arc  light  in  red  rays,  which  are  the  most  capable  of  penetrating  fog." 
The  second  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  of  November  29, 
1902,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  denouncing  "  The  cult  of 
'  the  useless  '  in  education  "  ;  "  the  useless  "  being  the  description 
applied  to  classical  education.  "  To  insist  upon  all  young  fellows 
desiring  to  have  a  career  at  Oxford  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge 
of  two  dead  languages — in  the  first  place,  to  enter  a  public  school 
by  the  time  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and,  in  the  second,  to 
enter  the  University  five  years  later — crowding  out  not  only  adequate 
training  in  mathematics  and  modern  languages,  but,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  any  scientific  training  at  all,  and,  quite  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  any  deep  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  history  of  our  own 
country  (a  sadly  neglected  means  of  real  culture),  would  appear  to 
us  all,  if  we  were  not  so  blinded  by  custom,  such  a  travesty  of  true 
methods  of  education  as  calls  for  the  pen  of  a  Swift  to  portray 
adequately."  ' 
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way  as  they  do  on  the  modern  sides  of  public  schools, 
which  he  condemns  as  a  'peddling  compromise,'  but 
as  the  main  subject  of  education. 

'  It  is  the  schoolmaster's  business  to  supply  proper 
pabulum,'  loftily  exclaims  Sir  Oliver.  And  when 
once  this  pabulum  {i.e.  science)  is  supplied,  and 
properly  administered,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  boys 
wUl  be  transformed  into  creatures  who  perpetually 
thirst  after  knowledge,  *  and  coercion  will  then  be  only 
necessary  for  the  vicious,'  and  not  for  the  vivid.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  article  ends  with  the  inevitable 
reference  to  Germany.  The  writer  is  indeed  careful 
not  to  state  in  so  many  words  that  this  elysium 
of  education  which  he  holds  up  before  us  has  been 
realised  in  that  country,  but  the  ignorant  reader  is, 
of  course,  led  to  suppose  that  from  an  enlightened 
country  like  Germany  such  pernicious  and  vile  sub- 
jects of  education  as  the  classics  have  long  ago  been 
banished. 

What  is  actually  the  case  in  Germany  ?  Do 
German  men  of  science  and  teachers  of  science  agree 
with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  this  venomous  abuse  of  the 
classics  and  those  who  teach  them  ? 

In  1880  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  professor  of  chemistry, 
in  his  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  Kectorship 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

'  The  Eealschule  of  the  first  rank  {i.e.  the  school 
where  science  and  modern  subjects  so  called  occupy 
the  first  place  as  opposed  to  the  classics)  is  incapable 
of  furnishing  a  preparation  for  academic  studies  equal 
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to  that  of  the  Gymnasium  {I.e.  the  classical  school). 
According  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  experienced 
teachers  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Sciences,  graduates  of  the  Eealschulen  are 
almost  without  exception  overtaken  in  the  later 
semesters  by  pupils  from  the  Gymnasia,  however  much 
these  may  excel  them  in  the  same  branches  in  the 
first  semester.'^ 

The  history  of  German  education  since  1880  shows 
that  this  statement  has  been  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Government  experts  who  control  the  system  f 
and  Professor  Eamsay,  in  his  *  Efficiency  in  Educa- 
tion,' has  proved  beyond  any  dispute  whatever  that 
America,  Germany,  and  France,  so  far  from  desert- 
ing the  classics  in  their  quest  after  a  curriculum, 
have  practically  relinquished  the  idea  that  so-called 
'  modern  subjects  '  can  form  an  efficient  substitute  for 
classical  subjects  as  a  means  of  mental  training. 

It  is  not  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  may  not  be 
perfectly  right,  and  the  great  body  of  expert  opinion 
in  Germany,  France,  America,  Austria,  and  England 
combined  all  wrong.  This,  of  course,  may  quite 
possibly  be  the  case ;  all  that  I  wish  here  to  call 
attention  to  is  that  this  great  scientific  authority  is 
evidently  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
particular  country  which  he  holds  up  as  our  model 
in  education  the  very  subjects  which  he  so  bitterly 

'  Quoted  from  Professor  Ramsay's  '  Efficiency  in  Education.' 
*  The  figures  and  statistics,  which  prove  this  beyond  question, 

are  ably  and  clearly  set  forth  in  Professor  Ramsay's  '  Efficiency  in 

Education,'  pages  30-36. 
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derides  have  been  settled  upon,  by  the  body  of  teach- 
ing experts  in  council,  as  the  staple  pabulum  on 
which  the  youthful  intellect  can  best  be  trained. 

The  outburst,  therefore,  that  I  have  just  quoted— 
except   as   an   interesting   contribution   to    scientific 
rhetoric— is   out   of   place.     The   truth   is   that   the 
whole  body  of  expert  opinion   is   unanimous   in  its 
verdict  upon  the  experiment  (attempted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  these  countries  during  the  last 
forty  years)  to  substitute  other  subjects  for  the  old 
subjects  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages   as   instruments   of    mental    training.      The 
experiment  has  been  fairly  and  honestly  tried,  and 
the   result    may   be   summed    up   as   follows: — For 
children  of  superior  intellect  a  classical  education 
undoubtedly    affords    the    best   means    of    training, 
especially  if  they  are  going  into  business,  or  purpose 
to  7nake  practical  or  theoretical  science  their  life's 
work.     Children  of  inferior  intellect   cannot  indeed 
be  turned   into  scholars   and  mathematicians  under 
the    old    system,  nor    under    the   new    can   they  be 
turned  into  men  of  science ;  for  since  the  training 
required  for  a  real  grounding  in  scientific  subjects  is 
just  as  severe  as  that  required  for  scholarship,  dull, 
undeveloped,  and  lazy  boys  do  not  take  to  chemistry, 
physics,  mechanics,   or  what   not,  any   more  kindly 
than  to  Latin  or  Greek.     They  may  aj^pear  to  do  so, 
since  all  boys  enjoy  being  let  loose  in  a  laboratory  or 

'  I.e.  a  curriculum  in  which  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern 
languages  are  combined  in  the  proportions  assigned  to  them  in  the 
German  schools,  proportions  practically  identical  with  ours. 
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anywhere  else  where  they  can  dabble  with  practical 
work,  but  this  sort  of  interest  can  be  equally  aroused 
in  a  classical  curriculum.^ 

Though  such  methods  of  arousing  interest  have 
their  place  in  all  schemes  of  education,  they  cannot 
constitute  education  in  itself,  and  thus  the  conclusion 
finally  arrived  at  for  the  boy  of  average  intellect  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hofmann  I  have 
just  quoted. 

It  must  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
from  this  that  the  Germans  or  any  other  nation  are 
satisfied  with  their  present  curriculum  or  the  results 
obtained  from  it.  The  problems  and  questions  con- 
nected with  the  selection  of  a  curriculum  or 
programme  of  education  are  so  endless  and  difficult 
that  the  matter  will  never  be  settled  outright ; 
experts  will  always  differ  ;  public  opinion  will  sway 
this  way  or  that,  according  to  the  influence  of  the 
leading  mmds  of  the  time.  In  England,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  there  is  not,  as  there  is  in  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  and — in  a  less  degree — America, 
any  real  public  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  are  too  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
the  subject  to  form  any  real  opinion.  There  is 
indeed  a  spurious  form  of  public  opinion  created  by 
the  dilettante  and  the  amateur  in  education,  and  to 
this  the  remark  of  the  Oxford  undergraduate  upon 
philosophy  might  with  a  slight  alteration  be  very 
aptly   applied,    and   it   might   be   said    that   in    the 

'  As,  for  example,  by  giving  boys  boxes  of  puzzle   bricks  with 
which  to  construct  Ca-Bar'a  bridge  across  the  PJiine. 
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estimation  of  these  folk  England  should  be  the  place 
where  good  German  theories  of  education  go  to  when 
they  die.^ 

But  neither  in  England  or  Germany  nor  anywhere 
else  is  there  any  agreement  amongst  those  who  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  to  exactly 
what  should  be  taught.  This  battle  of  the  subjects  is 
as  old  as  the  history  of  education  itself,  and  we  are 
in  exactly  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  it  as  men  were  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
*  As  to  the  nature  of  education,'  says  Aristotle,  '  and 
the  proper  manner  of  imparting  it,  at  present  there  is 
a  practical  dissension  on  these  points  ;  people  do  not 
agree  upon  the  subjects  which  the  young  should  learn 
....  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  education  should 
be  directed  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
or  the  moral  discipline  of  the  soul.  The  question  is 
complicated,  too,  if  we  look  to  the  education  of  our 
own  day.  Nobody  knows  whether  the  young  should 
be  trained  in  such  studies  as  are  merely  useful  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  or  in  such  as  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue,  or  in  the  higher  studies.' 

These  words  require  no  comment ;  they  might  have 

'  The  Germans,  being  really  interested  in  educational  questions, 
aj:e  always  trying  experiments  in  'Froebelism  '  and  the  like,  just  as 
we  m^mpt  experiments  in  pursuits  which  in  this  country  interest 
the  n^tioj?^  (like  cricket,  for  instance).  These  experiments  have 
nothing  toaa  with  the  great  principles  which  underlie  their  scheme 
of  educationr  They  have  their  day,  and  are  embodied  or  not  in  the 
national  system  as  the  case  may  be,  but  amateurs  in  education  in 
this  country  regard  these  experiments  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  German  education,  and  thus  represent  their  system  as  a  series 
of  revolutions. 
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been  written  to-day.  Indeed,  the  history  of  education 
is  the  history  of  this  battle,  fought  thousands  of 
times  over  in  many  different  stages  of  civilisation, 
between  differently  constituted  bodies  of  opinion 
amongst  different  types  of  nationality.  The  literature 
connected  with  the  struggle  is  probably  too  extensive 
for  any  one  man  to  grapple  with  exhaustively  in  his 
lifetime,  and  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  individual  opinion  on  the 
subject  worthy  of  the  name  without  at  least  an 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  those  world-wide 
authorities  who  from  time  to  time  have  dealt  with  it. 

Thus,  hasty  and  ill-considered  generalisations 
upon  public-school  education  do  an  infinite  amount 
of  harm  ;  they  bring  a  vicious  and  misdirected  form 
of  outside  pressure  to  bear  on  public  schools,  and 
headmasters  are  not  always  courageous  enough  to 
refuse  to  play  the  part  of  Pilate,  and  give  way  before 
those  whom  ignorance,  jealousy,  or  fanaticism  has 
stirred  up  against  them.  It  is  therefore  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  thing  for  English  higher  education  that  our 
great  public  schools  are  protected  by  an  inner  body 
of  tried  and  experienced  assistant  masters,  who  are 
not  looking  to  church  preferment  or  some  other  goal 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  their  career,  and  have  there- 
fore no  temptation  to  use  the  institution  they  are 
helping  to  control  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
completely  alien  sphere  of  action. 

When  we  consider  that  scarcely  a  month  passes 
without  articles  and  discussions  upon  teaching  appear- 
ing in  our  leading  magazines  and  newspapers,  it  is 

G 
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astonishing  how  very  little  sensible  or  useful  criticism 
of  the  public-school  system  has  been  added  of  late 
years  to  the  literature  of  education.  Much,  indeed, 
that  is  well  worth  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  schoolmasters  themselves,^  but  we  have  to 
go  to  France,  Germany,  or  America  for  any  intelligent 
outside  criticism.  With  English  writers  it  is  either 
a  matter  of  calling  names  in  the  truculent  manner 
of  the  article  I  have  previously  called  attention  to, 
or  the  system  is  made  the  subject  of  that  type  of 
extravagant  and  senseless  eulogy  which  ends  with 
the  well-known  peroration  concerning  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  and  the  playing-fields  of  Eton.  The  subject 
is  never  treated  in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  the  shaft  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country — if  such  an  expression 
can  be  honestly  used  at  all  in  connection  with  the 
flabby  attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  educational 
questions — is  never  directed  towards  the  really  weak 
points  in  the  public-school  armour.  When  we  con- 
sider that  a  man  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  position  in  the 
educational  world  is  content  to  base  his  arguments 
against  public-school  training  upon  the  miserable 
thesis  that  institutions  which  include  a  classical 
curriculum  ought  to  be  abolished,  we  realise  how 
hopeless  it  is  at  present  to  look  in  this  country  for 
any  really  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of 
higher  education. 

The  absurdly  unfair  attitude  of  the  public  in  these 
matters  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
example.     The   late   war    has,   according    to    many 

'  Thring  or  Bowen,  for  instance. 
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writers,  disclosed  considerable  deficiencies  in  the  edu- 
cational equipment  of  our  officers,  and  the  question 
was  asked  not  long  ago,  by  an  eminent  journalist,  how 
it  was  that  this  country  was  able  to  produce  such  a 
magnificent  body  of  men  as  our  Indian  civilians, 
while  our  army  was  so  lamentably  lacking  in  brain- 
power and  technical  knowledge  ?  This  question  was 
followed  by  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  public  schools, 
and  the  whole  blame  for  the  shortcomings  of  our 
officers  was  laid  at  their  door. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  even  by  the  *  doomed 
Empire '  school  of  thinkers  in  this  country,  that  no 
finer  body  of  public  servants  exist  in  the  world  than 
our  Indian  civilians,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  even 
more  exclusively  the  direct  product  of  our  public - 
school  system  than  our  officers  is  entirely  left  out  of 
count.  The  argument  sometimes  advanced,  that  they 
have  acquired  what  knowledge  they  possess  at  the 
Universities  is  too  futile  to  need  an  answer.  That  it 
is  seriously  put  forward  in  the  papers  only  shows, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  any  stick  is  good  enough 
to  beat  public  schools  and  public -school  masters  with. 
The  competitive  examination  for  the  Civil  Service 
is  open  to  any  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  argue  that  the  three  years  spent 
at  the  University  could  secure  success  in  it  for  those 
whose  education  up  to  that  time  had  been  merely 
neglected.  The  competition  for  this  examination  is 
without  doubt  the  severest  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  age 
limit  introduced  some  vears  a,"C) — an  alteration  which 
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was  demanded  on  the  ground  that  it  would  throw 
the  examination  open  to  clever  young  men  who  had 
not  been  through  the  public  school — has  resulted 
in  a  far  more  complete  monopoly  of  the  successful 
places  in  the  examination  by  those  who  have  gained 
scholarships  at  the  Universities  from  the  sixth  forms 
of  our  great  public  schools. 

Indeed,  no  truer  index  of  the  educational  work  of 
these  institutions  could  be  found  than  the  number  of 
successful  candidates  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations 
who  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  typical  preparatory 
and  public-school  product,  for  a  glance  at  the  papers 
set,  and  the  range  of  subjects  they  cover,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  those  who  are  successful  must  have  been 
really  educated.  It  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
this  examination  is  now  carried  on  upon  lines  alto- 
gether too  broad  to  admit  of  any  preparation  for  it  that 
can  with  any  fairness  be  designated  as  '  cramming.' 

Those  who  attack  public-school  education  always 
seem  to  forget  that  the  public  schools  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  either  with  the  setting  of  the  papers 
for  entrance  scholarships  to  the  Universities  or 
with  any  of  the  Government  examinations.  All  these 
examinations  are  open  to  all  competitors,  and  no 
advantage  whatever  is  given  to  a  boy  who  comes  from 
a  public  school,  but  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the 
outside  public  that  the  laws  of  competition  which 
govern  all  human  affairs  under  free  conditions  would 
come  into  immediate  operation  if  the  public  schools 
really  were  the  sort  of  institutions  they  are  always 
represented, — places  where  nothing  is  done  in  the  way 
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of  real  education  at  all.  If  this  were  the  case,  other  in- 
stitutions would  immediately  spring  up  and  offer  the 
training  necessary  for  success  in  these  examinations. 

Many  misinformed  people  believe  that  this  has 
already  occurred,  and  will  tell  you  that  the  inefficiency 
of  the  public  school  has  produced  the  crammer  who 
now  practically  monopolises  the  work  of  preparing 
boys  for  army  entrance  examinations  and  the  like. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Thus  if  we  take  the  figures  of  the  last  two  entrance 
examinations  for  Woolwich,  which  I  select  as  being 
the  most  difficult  of  these  competitions,  we  find  that 
out  of  the  152  successful  candidates  111  came  straight 
from  their  public  schools,  35  only  having  been  to 
crammers  at  all} 

These  figures  are  not  exceptional ;  they  represent 
the  normal  condition  of  things,  and  when  we  reflect 
that,  of  these  35,  the  great  majority  had  in  all 
probability  been  at  the  crammers'  too  short  a  time 
for  the  instruction  they  received  there  to  make  any 
great  difference  to  their  place  in  the  examination,  it  is 
astonishing  to  think  that  this  fallacy  of  the  crammer 
having  beaten  the  public-school  master  out  of  the 
field  is  believed  in  by  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred,  yet  this  is  the  fact. 

It  is  always  implied  by  those  who  disparage  the 
public  schools  that  they  have  created  a  species  of 
'  ring '  or  *  corner  '  in  higher  education  ;  that  by  some 
mysterious  means  they  have  acquired  the  entire  control 
of  the  '  boy  supply  '  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  having 
'  Public  Schools  Year  Book. 
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secured  this,  they  keep  raising  their  prices  while  they 
lower  the  quality  of  the  '  pabulum  '  they  offer. 

This  is  the  most  pitiful  nonsense  imaginable ; 
everyone  is  at  liberty  in  this  country  to  create  or 
patronise  any  conceivable  sort  of  educational  institu- 
tion they  think  proper,  and  if  anyone  could  devise 
some  better  means  of  preparing  English  boys  for  the 
various  callings  they  are  destined  to  follow  than  that 
afforded  at  the  public  schools,  they  would  at  once 
attract  that  vast  body  of  parents  who,  in  choosing 
a  place  of  education  for  their  sons,  are  determined 
to  give  them  the  best  possible  chances  in  life,  and 
are  therefore  largely  guided  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  offered. 

And,  further  than  this,  it  is  always  entirely  for- 
gotten that  public  schools  are  in  direct  competition 
with  each  other.  Evidence  of  the  intense  keenness 
of  the  rivalry  between  them  could  be  produced  every 
day.  Nothing  is  found  out  sooner  than  the  fact  that 
a  public  school  is  ceasing  to  maintain  the  requisite 
standard.  The  barometer  which  indicates  the  pres- 
sure for  vacancies  at  our  great  public  schools  is  of 
the  most  sensitive  character  imaginable.  The  effect 
of  faulty  management  or  of  inefficient  teaching  is 
indicated  with  a  swiftness  which  would  probably 
astonish  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes  in  these 
matters. 

No  sensible  public-school  master  is  any  more 
contented  with  the  present  condition  of  higher  edu- 
cation than  are  sensible  lawyers,  barristers  or  judges, 
contented  with  the  present  condition  of  the  law.  Both 
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these  matters,  dealing  as  they  do  with  human  nature, 
cannot  be  perfected  like  some  process  in  manufacture ; 
they  must  be  always  subject  to  change,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  in  education,  movement  in 
the  right  direction  does  not  receive  the  sincerest  wel- 
come from  the  teaching  profession  as  a  body. 

Those  concerned  with  higher  education  who  have 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  to 
be  faced  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  institutions  they  control ;  but,  until  some  sort 
of  intelligent  interest  can  be  awakened  in  the  body 
of  the  nation,  experts  will  have  to  expend  all  their 
efforts  to  prevent  what  is  best  in  higher  education 
being  swept  away  before  ignorant  prejudice  or  mis- 
directed fanaticism. 

And  because  the  education  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  in  an  incoherent  and  chaotic  condition,  it  is 
not  therefore  any  the  less  absurd  to  attribute  to  this 
circumstance  the  operation  of  laws  and  forces  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  education  at  all. 
But  this  is  the  invariable  habit  at  the  present 
moment.  Thus  we  have  during  the  last  decade  been 
outdistanced  by  Germany  and  America  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  those  resources  which  increase  the  output 
of  national  trade  and  commerce,  but  causes  with 
which  education  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  are 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  relative  degrees  of 
commercial  expansion  in  these  different  countries.^ 

'  Statistics  prove  that  our  national  trade  and  commerce  have 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  relative  proportion  to  our 
national  growth,  and  the  capabilities  of  development  which  our 
resources  have  afforded.     That  our  trade  has  not  developed  in  the 
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In  considering  the  relations  between  national 
education  and  commercial  success,  we  have  in  one 
respect  an  advantage  over  rivals  who  in  a  technical 
sense  may  be  far  better  educated  than  we  are.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  England  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  faced,  and  to  a  great 
extent  solved,  problems  connected  with  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  which,  in  the  evolution  of 
their  national  industries,  Germany  and  America  are 
only  just  beginning  to  approach.  Statesmen  and 
capitalists  in  those  countries  are  only  just  beginning 
to  embark  upon  that  perilous  sea  of  economic  troubles, 
through  the  roughest  waters  of  which  we  in  England 
have  already  passed.  We  have  lost  much  ground 
upon  the  dangerous  and  difficult  journey,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  storms  which  have  raged  round 
capital  and  labour  questions  in  England  will  be 
proved  to  have  been  of  a  trivial  character  compared 
with  those  which  will  have  to  be  faced  in  countries 
where  there  exist  large  and  educated  bodies  of 
socialist  workmen  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  their 
political  creed  are  a  species  of  religion,  the  principles 
of  which  might  in  moments  of  crisis  be  placed  even 
before  the  demands  of  patriotism  or  the  instincts  of 
nationality. 

same  proportion  as  that  of  some  other  countries  is  due  principally  to 
geographical  facts.  It  is  also  clue  to  our  having  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  limits  which  Nature  herself  has  imposed 
upon  the  development  of  our  national  resources  befoi'e  other 
countries  had  begun  to  develop  theirs.  (Since  writing  this  note  I 
have  come  across  some  very  able  articles  on  this  subject  in  the '  Con- 
temporary Keview.') 
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I  HOPE  I  am  neither  so  impertinent  nor  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  to  instruct  in  their  business  those  who  control 
our  public  schools.  I  only  wish  to  indicate  certain 
lines  of  progress,  along  which  our  higher  education 
might  move,  without  injury  to  the  fomidations  upon 
which  the  great  structure  of  the  system  has  been  built. 

Though  one  of  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
is  decentralisation,  and  the  freedom  of  competition 
which  ensues  therefrom,  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Edward  Bowen,  himself  the  warmest  advocate  of 
this  principle,  that  there  might  still  be  useful  results 
obtained  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  such  a  form 
of  centralisation  as  should  not  interfere  with  the 
individual  freedom  of  the  public  schools. 

'  There  should  be,'  he  says,  '  a  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, under  the  department  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  in  all  matters  that 
relate  to  finance.'  With  regard  to  any  control  over 
internal  management  by  such  a  body  he  says  :  '  The 
governing  bodies  and  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  are  together  competent,  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion,  to  settle  matters  of  organisation 
and  instruction.     But  tlio  nation  has  a  right  to  make 
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sure  that  there  will  be  no  jobs,  and  the  auditing  of 
the  school  accounts  should  be  the  principal  work  of 
the  proposed  council.  ...  In  future  years  the  same 
body  will  form  a  centre  round  which  may  gather, 
slowly  and  tentatively,  a  system  of  national  secondary 
education.  But  the  experience  of  French  Govern- 
ment control  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  pro- 
ceeding otherwise  than  with  great  caution  in  the 
matter.' 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
itself  as  in  the  tone  of  warning  in  which  it  is  offered 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  lies.  For  Bowen, 
though  a  Radical  in  politics,  was  far  too  able  a 
student  of  history  to  imagine  that  the  problems  of 
higher  education  were  ever  going  to  be  solved  by 
sudden  and  sweeping  changes  in  existing  systems. 

Anything  that  could  prepare  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  council  as  Bowen  describes 
would,  I  believe,  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  whole,  but  the  development  of  this 
central  body  into  a  practical  working  institution 
could  not  be  successfully  accomplished  without  the 
greatest  possible  precaution.  Thring's  aim,  no  doubt, 
in  instituting  the  Public  School  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference was  to  compass  in  an  informal  manner  some 
of  the  objects  which  Bowen  had  in  view ;  but  the 
history  of  these  conferences  shows  how  easily  what 
was  intended  for  an  arena  of  single-minded  and 
practical  discussion  can  be  converted  into  the 
dumping-ground  of  the  axe-grinder  and  the  faddist. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  of  late  years  have  these 
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assemblies  been  exploited  for  purposes  of  self- 
advertisement  by  the  minor  potentates  of  the  scho- 
lastic world,  that  they  often  present  the  appearance 
of  an  annual  meeting  of  the  honourable  company  of 
schoolmaster-milliners,  whose  habit  it  is  at  the 
season  of  Christmas  to  dress  their  shop-windows 
with  the  latest  German  and  Parisian  novelties,  which 
are  to  be  all  the  rage  in  education  for  the  coming 
season. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  impossible  that  profit- 
ing by  the  lessons  in  failure  which  these  conferences 
have  afforded— failure  thoroughly  recognised  by  the 
whole  profession — the  way  might  be  paved  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  council  as  Bowen  suggested,  by 
the  informal  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  headmasters  of  our  greatest 
public  schools,  who  would  bring  as  guests  such  well- 
known  outside  experts  in  education  as  would  be 
willing  to  join  in  their  discussions. 

To  be  of  any  value,  such  meetings  would  have  to 
be  of  the  same  informal  character  as  those  of  our 
Cabinet ;  no  temptation  would  thus  be  given  to  self- 
advertisement  through  the  publicity  of  the  press,  nor 
would  those  who  met  to  strive  with  honest  and  single- 
minded  endeavour  for  the  national  good  have  any 
fear  of  their  proposals  being  misunderstood  by  the 
vulgar. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  parliamentary 
debate,  it  would  seem  that  the  problems  of  higher 
education  are  of  altogether  too  elaborate,  technical, 
and  abstruse  a  character    for  the  discussions  upon 
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them  to  be  presented  to  the  public  in  an  intelligible 
form  in  the  very  limited  space  that  can  be  afforded 
them  by  the  daily  papers,  and  therefore  the  only 
result  of  such  a  practice  is  to  put  temptations  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
looking  for  a  whetstone  for  their  own  axes. 

To  attempt,  however,  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
higher  education  is  not  a  proiBitable  pursuit,  but  I 
believe  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  to  parents  the 
real  difficulties  and  dangers  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
public-school  masters,  for  if  they  understood  some- 
thing of  their  nature  they  would  often  be  less  harsh 
and  unreasoning  in  their  judgments. 

I  believe  I  can  bring  forward  some  sensible  and 
weighty  arguments  to  prove  that  public-school  reforms 
ought  to  be  upon  conservative  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary lines. 

*  I  hate  hyiuays  in  education,''  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
and,  when  he  said  this,  the  wise  old  man  no  doubt 
had  in  his  mmd  that  noble  principle  which  has 
prompted  the  Germans  to  write  the  pregnant  motto, 
'  Non  multa  sed  multum,'  upon  the  portals  of  their 
schools. 

The  great  highways  of  education  in  Germany  have 
about  them  all  the  straightness  and  solidity  of  the  old 
Eoman  roads.  ■  They  are  continuous  courses  in  a  very 
feio  definite  subjects  extending  over  a  period  of  nine 
or  ten  consecutive  years,  during  which  the  pupil  turns 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  in  his  quest 
after  knowledge. 

But  in  England  of  late  years  fashion  in  education 
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has  led  us  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  As  in  the 
days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  the  highways  are 
unoccupied  and  the  travellers  walk  through  byways. 
The  principle  which  now  governs  English  education, 
that  methods  and  programmes  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  change  and  caprice  that  govern 
feminine  attire,  has  reduced  us  to  the  absurd  position 
that  our  girls  are  having  their  hair  cut  short  and  being 
put  into  spectacles  to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
the  range  of  polite  accomplishments  which  Miss 
Pinkerton  provided,  '  the  use  of  the  globes '  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  is  now  reserved  for  the  boys.  The 
multiplication  of  subjects,  not  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  is  now  the  parent's  ideal,  and  the  debt  that 
higher  education  owes  to  those  great  public  schools 
which,  with  Eton,  Winchester,  and — before  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Butler — Harrow  at  their  head,  have 
stood  out  against  this  pernicious  fashion,  will  never 
properly  be  understood  or  appreciated. 

The  history  of  German  education  proves,  at  any 
rate,  one  thing :  that  those  who  control  it  have  always 
set  their  faces  against  the  fashions  in  education  being 
allowed  to  break  up  the  continuous  system  they  have 
marked  out.  But  in  England  fashion  always  rules  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  the  whole  salvation  of  educa- 
tion depended  on  the  abolition  of  Greek,  as  if  Greek 
were  a  sort  of  decayed  tooth  in  Athene's  head,  and 
the  goddess  that  presides  over  knowledge  could  have 
no  peace  till  it  were  extracted.  But  there  is  nothing 
actually  pernicious  in  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
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the  mere  expunging  of  it  from  our  programme  is  not 
in  itself  likely  to  turn  dull  boys  into  clever  ones. 
Such  ideas  as  these  always  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces 
of  foreigners.  The  Germans  have  made  no  material 
alteration  for  the  last  forty  years  in  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  Greek  in  their  gymnasia,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  make  any.  They  do  not  hold  the  sub- 
ject as  of  the  same  importance  as  Latin,  but  they 
still  believe  that  what  Johnson  said  holds  true: 
*  Greek  is  like  lace ;  we  must  get  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can.' 

And  in  those  points  where  Germany  is  held  up  as 
our  model,  on  questions  where  Enghsh  schoolmasters 
are  accused  of  refusing  to  follow  in  the  enlightened 
footsteps  of  those  who  are  so  far  in  advance  of  them 
— on  the  question,  for  instance,  of  the  training  of 
teachers — the  real  issues  involved  are  very  seldom 
understood  or  faced  by  those  outside  the  profession  in 
this  country. 

The  evidence  given  by  Edward  Bowen  some  years 
ago  upon  this  question  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  before 
forming  an  opinion.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  zealous 
reformer,  who  really  understood  the  Continental  sys- 
tems, who  combined  with  the  practical  knowledge 
which  a  life  of  hard  teaching  had  given  him,  powers 
of  retrospection  and  imagination,  which  enabled  him 
to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  mass  of  accumulated 
detail,  the  mastery  of  which  gave  him  confidence 
to  form  his  opinion ;  to  get  away  from  the  midst  of 
his  subject,  and  view  in  true  perspective,  from  the 
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hilltop  as  it  were  of  the  historian,  the  broader  outhnes 
of  these  great  questions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  extracts  or  quotations  from 
what  he  says,  but  whatever  effect  his  remarks  may 
have  upon  our  mind,  a  certain  conclusion  at  any  rate 
can  be  drawn  from  the  questions  asked  him  by  those 
members  of  the  Commission  who  were  advocating 
the  training  of  teachers.  They,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  the  practice  or  position  of 
Germany  in  this  matter ;  their  idea  *  that  those  who 
intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  should  be  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures,  extending  perhaps  over  one  or  two  terms,  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  during  that  time 
to  practise  themselves  a  little  in  teaching  in  schools 
in  the  place,'  would  be  received  with  far  more  ridicule 
by  German  experts  than  it  would  ever  meet  with  from 
the  most  conservative  English  schoolmaster. 

The  Germans  have  long  ago  realised  that,  in 
matters  of  education,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done  it  must 
be  done  thoroughly ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  superficial  or  unpractical  proposal  than  the  one 
I  have  just  quoted.  A  headmaster  has  a  vacancy  on 
his  staff;  a  man  who  has  just  taken  the  required 
honour  degree  applies  for  it ;  the  headmaster  has 
known  him  all  his  life ;  he  has  been  a  boy  in  the 
school ;  the  staff  know  him  ;  he  has  been  a  jDrefect  in 
the  house  of  some  experienced  man,  and  there  shown 
he  has  the  necessary  qualities  for  managing  boys  ;  he 
is  possessed  of  just  those  faculties  which  are  known 
by  experience  to  be  the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher 
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and  schoolmaster.  But  he  must  not  be  given  a 
chance,  because  he  has  not  '  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  and  practised  himself,  "  a  little,''  in  teaching 
in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Board  school  or  Sunday 
school.'  This  is  the  test  that  headmasters  are  asked 
to  substitute  for  the  ones  now  in  use,  in  choosing  their 
assistants. 

To  say  that  we  have  no  system  of  training 
teachers  in  higher  education  is  untrue.  We  have  no 
formal  system  ;  neither  is  there  any  formal  system  of 
training  a  barrister  or  a  doctor. 

How  is  a  doctor  trained  in  the  art  of  doctoring  ? 
By  doing  doctor's  work  in  a  hospital.  How  is  a 
barrister  trained  ?  By  arguing  before  a  Judge  and 
jury  in  a  court  of  law.  There  is  no  other  way.  To 
learn  to  do  anything  you  must  do  the  thing  itself, 
not  merely  read  about  it  or  watch  others  do  it. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  to  be  a  carpenter,  the  one 
absolute  essential  at  any  rate  is  a  supply  of  wood  ; 
you  must  have  some  wood  to  practise  upon,  and  if 
you  wish  to  learn  to  be  a  public-school  master  you 
must  be  supplied  with  public-school  boys.  It  is  here 
that  the  great  fallacy  comes  in.  According  to  those 
who  advocate  the  training  system,  these  boys  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Board  schools  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

To  train  a  man  to  teach  Board-school  boys 
because  he  intends  to  be  a  public-school  master,  is 
like  apprenticing  a  youth  to  a  stonemason  and  then 
setting  him  to  work  in  a  clay-pit.  There  is  a  non 
sequitur   about    it    before   which   the   reason   must 
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simply  collapse.  Eational  argument  finds  no  place 
in  dealing  with  such  ideas. 

You  can  indeed  play  at  being  a  public-school 
master  by  going  into  a  Sunday  school  or  Board 
school  and  taking  a  class,  just  as  you  can  play  at 
being  a  barrister  by  arranging  a  sham  trial,  as  boys 
at  public  schools  often  do.  But,  supposing  you  were 
to  ask  a  lawyer  to  give  a  young  barrister  a  brief 
because  he  made  such  excellent  speeches  in  these 
mimic  trials,  he  would  be  simply  prejudiced  against 
your  protege. 

Thus  public-school  headmasters  have  not  insisted 
on  their  assistants  being  trained  before  they  come, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  find  or  invent  a  training-ground  outside  the 
public  school,  and  there  can  under  no  possible  or 
conceivable  circumstances  ever  be  such  a  training- 
ground. 

And  the  importance  of  an  examination  in  the 
theories  of  pedagogy  before  a  youth  has  had  practical 
experience  is  very  questionable  indeed.  How  much 
of  '  Badminton '  will  help  us,  for  instance,  in  learning 
to  shoot  if  we  have  never  had  a  gun  in  our  hands  ? 
About  as  much  as  can  be  written  on  a  postcard.  It 
is  only  as  we  acquire  practical  experience  that  hints 
upon  the  practice  of  an  art  can  assume  their  proper 
position  in  our  mind  and  be  made  part  of  our 
method.  Reading  up  any  subject,  if  the  reading  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  practical  work,  is  a  very  good 
thing.  But  to  work  up  for  examination  purposes  a 
mass  of  suggestions  and  hints  upon  the  practice  of 
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some  art  before  we  have  begun  to  work  at  the  art  at 
all  is  of  little  use. 

But  public-school  masters  in  England  are  of 
course  trained ;  that  sesame  of  life  according  to 
modern  fashion— the  examination  certificate — is  not 
required  of  them,  but  all  assistant  masters  are 
appointed  on  probation.  Indeed,  there  is  no  pro- 
fession where  an  inefficient  man  can  be  got  rid  of 
so  easily  as  in  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  for  a  colonel  to  get  rid  of  a  subaltern 
who  is  a  failure,  or  for  a  bishop  to  turn  a  useless 
clergyman  out  of  his  living,  than  for  a  headmaster 
to  dispense  with  those  who  do  not  satisfy  him.  In 
Germany  schoolmasterships  are  either  Government 
appointments,  or  treated  as  such  as  far  as  questions 
of  dismissal  go.  Men,  when  once  appointed,  are 
only  turned  out  for  something  notorious,  and  there- 
fore the  period  of  training,  which  in  England  is 
passed  in  the  school  itself,  is  spent  in  Germany  in 
an  institution  similar  to  that  which  we  use  for  our 
elementary  teachers. 

No  man  in  a  responsible  position  has  better 
chances  than  a  public-school  headmaster  of  choosing 
as  his  assistants  exactly  the  right  sort  of  men  for 
the  work  required.  Often  he  can  enlist  the  services 
of  one  who  has  been  a  boy  in  the  school  for  years  ; 
whose  qualities  and  character  are  really  known ; 
who  can  be  pronounced  by  the  experts  on  the  staff 
to  be  m  possession  of  exactly  the  faculties  required 
for  a  good  teacher. 

This   is   Bowen's    strongest   argument — viz.   that 
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we  do  know  what  these  faculties  are ;  that  if  we  have 
known  a  boy  intimately  enough  we  can  say  whether 
he  is  likely  to  turn  into  a  good  teacher. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  thing  if  teachers 
could  be  trained  before  they  went  to  public  schools, 
just  as  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  if  soldiers  could 
fight  a  few  real  battles  as  a  preliminary  to  starting 
on  a  campaign  ;  and  if  somebody  could  devise  the 
means  for  doing  either  of  these  things  he  would 
be  doing  the  country  a  great  service. 

It  may  be  answered  to  all  this  that  not  only  must 
one  who  is  learning  an  art  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  materials,  but  he  must  also  have  an  in- 
structor, and  every  public- school  master  will  admit 
that,  within  the  public  school  itself,  some  further 
means  might  be  devised  in  this  respect. 

The  modern  plan  of  putting  a  new  master  in  a 
classroom  to  work  by  himself  has  many  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  older  expedient  of  having  a 
number  of  forms  taken  in  one  big  schoolroom. 

Here  there  used  to  be  a  noble  workshop  wherein 
the  youthful  apprentice  might  learn  his  trade  best 
and  quickest,  where  incompetence  could  not  remain 
long  undiscovered,  and  where  experience  was  always 
being  added  to. 

But  we  cannot  return  to  this  ;  the  twentieth-century 
nervous  system  is  too  highly  strung  for  these  sturdy 
old  methods,  and  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
supersensitiveness  of  an  over-elaborated  civilisation. 
The  introduction  of  the  isolated  system  of  teaching  in 
separate  classrooms  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  keen  com- 
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petition  amongst  public  schools  which  has  led  them 
to  appeal  to  the  '  hotel '  instinct  of  the  modern  parent 
by  a  luxurious  elaboration  of  their  general  plant.  But 
means  might  easily  be  devised — and  in  some  schools 
are  in  use — for  remedying  the  evils  of  this  total 
isolation  of  untried  masters.  There  might  be  a  larger 
room  where  three  or  four  junior  masters  did  so  many 
hours'  teaching  a  week  together  with  one  of  the  senior 
men,  who  would  be  taking  a  form  there  at  the  same 
time.  Or  there  might  be  a  master  of  method  in 
the  school  itself.  Many  men  who  have  retired  from 
schoolmastering  would  throw  themselves  with  zeal 
into  such  a  profession ;  they  could  go  from  one  public 
school  to  another,  stopping  at  each  for  a  term  and 
helping  the  junior  men.  It  might  well  repay  three  or 
four  public  schools  to  join  together  and  offer  a  good 
salary  to  such  a  man. 

But  such  a  scheme  has  little  attraction  in  these 
days  ;  it  has  none  of  the  sonorous  attributes  which 
appeal  to  the  public  ;  there  is  none  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  training  college  about  it.  It  would  not  help  to 
advertise  a  school  in  any  way,  and  parents  would,  of 
course,  think  that  the  big  room  was  resorted  to  from 
motives  of  economy.  Headmasters  are,  in  theory, 
supposed  to  train  their  assistants,  and  many  do  so 
by  giving  practical  hints  now  and  then.  But  in  these 
days  a  headmaster  is  required  by  the  public  to  be  too 
much  of  a  jack-of-all-trades  to  spend  sufficient  time 
in  other  men's  classrooms  for  his  presence  to  be  of 
much  value.  Until  the  sense  of  novelty  which  the 
introduction  of  a  stranger  induces  has  worn  off,  and 
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boys  and  masters  appear  in  their  true  colours,  no  real 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  given.  The 
helper  must  become  part  of  the  natural  furniture  of 
the  place  before  he  can  be  of  much  use. 

At  any  rate,  the  classroom  system  will  certainly 
continue.  The  elaboration  of  plant,  like  the  elaboration 
of  the  curriculum,  results  from  tendencies  too  strong 
to  be  checked  by  the  public  schools  themselves  ;  but 
though  the  first  may  have  its  advantages  the  second 
is  wholly  bad. 

For  the  keen  competition  amongst  public  schools 
has  caused  many  headmasters  to  sacrifice  thorough- 
ness to  providing  a  menu  in  education  which  shall 
tempt  the  palate  of  every  sort  and  condition  of 
parent,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  public  school  has  thus 
come  to  be  judged  by  the  diversity  of  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum. 

There  will  always  be  large  numbers  of  ignorant 
people  who  think  that  the  schoolmaster's  business  is 
to  fill  a  boy's  mind  with  knowledge  as  a  collector  fills 
his  cabinet  with  coins  or  fossils.  According  to  this 
notion  success  is  measured  by  variety,  and  the  more 
heterogeneous  the  nature  of  the  stock  accumulated  the 
gi'eater  the  value  of  the  result.^ 

It  is  quite  useless  for  able  and  honest  thinkers  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine ;  it  will  always 
boast  its  multitude  of  disciples,  who  will  discourse  on 

'  '  Education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  information.' — FouilUe.  I 
keep  a  list  of  the  various  subjects  suggested  to  me  from  time  to  time 
by  parents  and  others  for  little  boys  of  11  or  12.  At  present  it 
amounts  to  131.  All  of  these  are  sensible  enough  in  their  way,  and 
a  brief  might  be  held  for  any  out  uf  them. 
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the  evils  of  public-school  methods.  Nobody  could 
have  satirised  the  doctrine  more  wittily  than  Charles 
Lamb.  '  The  modern  schoolmaster,'  he  says,  '  is 
expected  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  because  his 
pupil  is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  any- 
thing. He  must  be  superficially,  if  I  may  say  so, 
omniscient.  He  is  to  know  something  of  pneumatics, 
of  chemistry,  of  whatever  is  curious  and  proper  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind  ;  an  insight 
into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of  statistics ; 
the  quality  of  the  soils,  &c.,  botany,  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  cu7n  rnultis  aliis.'^ 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  days  of  Charles  Lamb 
a  clever  schoolmaster  who  worked  on  these  lines 
might  really  develop  intelligence.  He  would  not  have 
given  his  pupils  the  best  form  of  education,  since 
the  faculties  of  application  and  concentration  would 
have  been  neglected,  but  he  might  have  done  much. 

But  in  these  days  all  these  hmidred  byways  in 
education  are  made  truly  hateful,  by  the  introduction 
of  that  gladiatorial  element  in  teaching  and  learning 
which  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  examination 

'  This  is  exactly  the  scheme  oliered  us  in  the  Bhie  Book  before 
referred  to  as  a  brand-new  solution  of  our  diiiiculties.  The  writer 
on  '  the  curriculum,'  after  jeering  at  what  he  calls  'the  grand  old 
fortifying  classical  curriculum,'  does  not  offer  a  definite  programme 
in  its  place.  He  talks  vaguely  about  the  necessity  of  boys  being 
taught  Botany,  Physics,  '  external  nature,'  and  a  dozen  other  sub- 
jects, and  concludes  by  saying  that  all  little  boys  ought  to  be 
'steeped  '  in  poetry.  It  is  plain  that  all  these  subjects  must  either 
be  taught  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ones,  of  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages,  or  else  these  latter  must  be  discarded, 
but  the  writer  takes  very  good  care  not  to  face  this  dilemma. 
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system.  Such  byways  used  perhaps  to  be  pleasant 
paths  which  had  their  uses  ;  but  now  they  have  been 
converted  into  peddHng  httle  steeplechase  courses 
perpetually  intersected  by  the  artificial  hazards  of 
examinations,  and  the  interest  of  boys  in  the  real 
essentials  of  the  subject  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
cross-comitry  athlete  in  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
through  which  he  hurries.  '  Je  crois  voir  s'abattant 
sur  toute  I'Angleterre,'  said  an  astute  French  critic 
some  years  ago,  *  la  contagion  de  I'examen,  la  fievre 
du  diplome,  et  je  ne  sais  si  je  n'aimerais  pas  mieux 
toutes  les  plaies  d'Egypte.' 

Examinations  are  often  treated  by  writers  upon 
education  as  wholly  evil,  but  though  their  prime 
object  is  not  educational,  though  they  are  chiefly 
used  to  provide  a  rough-and-ready  measure  of  in- 
tellectual value  for  the  professions  and  public  services, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  boy  can  do 
well  in  examinations  without  possessing  certain  very 
valuable  qualities.  They  are  the  true  indication — 
with  certain  exceptions  which  only  prove  the  rule — of 
industry  and  application,  and  above  all  of  that  power 
which  enables  us  to  call  upon  ourselves  and  do  our 
best  just  when  that  best  is  required  of  us.  The 
importance  of  this  last  faculty  in  the  business  of  life 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  the  man  who  can 
bear  the  strain  of  a  severe  competitive  examination, 
on  which  his  career  depends,  proves  by  this  alone 
that  he  is  possessed  of  certain  qualities  which  go  far 
towards  success  in  life. 

Though  the  number    of    boys    who  might  make 
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useful  public  servants,  but  who  are  debarred  from  our 
army,  navy,  or  public  services  by  the  examination 
system,  is  perhaps  considerable,  it  is  certainly  nothing 
to  the  countless  multitudes  of  dunces  and  wastrels 
who  are  thereby  excluded,  to  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  society.  But  when  all  this  is  admitted,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  effect  of  examinations  on  education 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  is  wholly  bad.  The 
place  in  the  examination,  and  not  knowledge  itself  or 
the  training  of  the  mind,  becomes  the  end  in  view, 
not  only  of  the  scholar  but  of  the  teacher  also.^  The 
evils  of  the  system  constitute  so  time-honoured  a 
theme  that  they  need  not  here  be  more  than  alluded 
to,  but  the  question  which  forces  itself  upon  us  in 
this  connection  with  regard  to  public  schools  is  this  : 
If  the  evils  of  the  system  are  so  universally  recognised, 
why  should  every  subject  taught  and  every  accidental 
division  of  the  school  year  be  made  the  excuse  for  a 
fresh  examination  ? 

An  industrious  student  at  the  University  covers 
as  much  ground  in  a  month  as  a  schoolboy  covers  in  a 
term,  but  at  the  University  an  examination  lasting  a 
week  is  considered  sufficient  to  test  a  life's  continuous 
work.  At  a  public  school,  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
are  examined  for  a  whole  week  on  twelve  weeks'  work. 

The  real  reason  for  this  plan  is  that  the  papers 
are  set  rather  with  the  object  of  examining  the  master 

»  The  wider  the  range  of  the  examination  the  less  does  this  evil 
appear,  so  that  in  the  final  honour  schools  at  the  Universities  or 
in  the  C.S.  examinations,  the  value  of  the  training  outweighs  this 
disadvantage  to  a  large  extent. 
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who  takes  the  form  than  the  boys  who  are  in  it.  But 
the  result  obtained  from  this  point  of  view  is  alto- 
gether insufiicient  to  warrant  the  amount  of  time 
wasted  ujion  it.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  master 
hands  over  his  form  to  another  member  of  the  staff 
to  be  examined,  the  importance  of  the  report  upon  the 
examination  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  actual 
remarks  therein  as  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the 
examiner  and  the  examinee. 

Thus  a  master  whose  position  is  estabhshed  can 
practically  afford  to  disregard  these  reports  altogether, 
but  a  younger  member  of  the  staff  who,  in  his  report 
upon  a  form  taught  by  a  senior  master,  ventures 
upon  criticism  will  very  likely  live  to  repent  his 
rashness,  while  the  effect  upon  form  teaching  is  of 
the  worst  possible  kind.  Since  the  examination  is 
always  chiefly  upon  the  actual  work  done  in  the  term, 
the  unfortunate  teacher  is  obliged  to  neglect  the  in- 
telligent boys  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  wheel  into 
line  the  halting  squadron  of  recruits  who  constitute 
the  lower  part  of  the  form.  The  maxim  '  Teach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  form  '  is  quite  an  excellent  one,  if 
we  take  the  word  '  teach  '  in  its  true  sense,  but  real 
teaching  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  '  flower-bed  ' 
standard  for  a  terminal  examination  in  a  few  pages 
of  set  books  are  two  opposite  things ;  the  work 
degenerates  into  a  series  of  useless  and  vain  repeti- 
tions, so  that  by  the  end  of  term  the  best  boys  can 
translate  their  prepared  authors  without  looking  at 
the  Latin  or  Greek  at  all  ;  they  have  only  to  be 
'  turned  on  '  to  the  first  few  words  of  a  passage.     If 
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anything  could  give  boys  a  distaste  for  the  classics, 
surely  it  must  be  this,  and  though  the  harm  done 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined,  since  men  are 
found  courageous  enough  not  to  regard  the  examina- 
tion, yet  it  effects  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever. 
Masters  notoriously  incompetent  continue,  in  spite  of 
these  reports,  in  their  old  methods,  and  the  amount 
of  friction  and  irritation  which  this  element  of  per- 
petual internal  criticism  introduces  accounts  for  many 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  turning  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  degenerating  into  a  dull  machine. 

The  truth  is,   that  if    a  headmaster  cannot  j&nd 
out   for    himself    whether   his    staff    are    competent 
teachers,  nobody  else   can   possibly  do   it   for  him. 
Here  he  must  trust  his  own  judgment ;    it  is  con- 
ceivable that  exceptional  cases  might  arise  in  which 
he  might  call  in  outside  aid,  but  he  cannot  expect  the 
men  working  under  him  to  do  this  part  of  his  busi- 
ness.    I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  head  of  the 
mathematical,  or  army,  or  modern  side  ought  not  to 
make  known  his  opinion  if  he  feels  that  one  of  those 
under  him  is  unfit  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.     But 
neither  he  nor  the  headmaster  is  likely  to  find  this  out 
by  terminal  examinations,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  boys  stop  so  short  a  time  in  any  particular  form 
that  an  examination  result — except  in  just  the  pre- 
pared books — is  not  the  least  indication  of  what  they 
are  being  taught  at  a  particular  moment.     In  order 
for  it  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  form  master's  powers 
as  a  teacher,  the  examiner  must  know  exactly  how 
long  each  boy  has  been  in  the  form  and  how  much 
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he  knew  when  he  came  into  it.  But  a  headmaster 
who  knows  his  business  can  find  out  in  a  hundred 
diflerent  ways — each  more  efficient  than  that  of  an 
examination — whether  his  assistants  are  good  teachers 
and  are  doing  their  work. 

And  the  question  maj^  Mell  be  asked,  why  are 
entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  at  the  public 
schools  set  on  exactly  opposite  lines  to  these  terminal 
examinations  ?  To  prepare  a  boy  for  the  first  two  he 
must  be  taught  the  language  required  of  him  by  a 
perpetual  process  of  translation  from  it  and  mto  it 
from  the  very  beginning ;  for  the  terminal  examina- 
tion, the  criterion  of  efficiency  is  the  reproduction 
with  parrot-like  accuracy  of  a  small  quantity  of 
translation  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

I  can  never  see  why  this  plague  of  examination 
should  not  be  lessened.  Examinations  in  subjects 
like  '  Prose  '  or  '  Unseen  '  can  never  do  harm,  because 
the  proper  way  to  prepare  for  them  is  to  teach  the 
language  in  the  right  way ;  but  it  is  exactly  the 
opposite  with  prepared  book  examinations,  and  such 
examinations  have  consequently  been  discarded  by 
public  schools  as  an  efficient  test  in  entrance  or 
scholarship  work. 

For  the  purposes  of  superannuation,  an  examina- 
tion resembling  in  character  that  of  the  entrance  or 
scholarship  examination  might  be  set  to  boys  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  the  aim  of  this  and  of  all  examinations 
should  be  to  encourage  the  form  master  to  continue 
those  methods  in  instruction  which  the  public  schools 
now  insist  upon  from  the  preparatory  schools. 
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The  principle  of  superannuation  is  now  adopted 
universally  by  all  those  public  schools  which  can 
afford  to  discard  backward  and  lazy  boys.  It  is 
a  somewhat  '  Cromwellian '  method  of  benefiting  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  the  individual ;  but, 
whatever  its  advantages  may  be,  I  shall  not  be  wrong 
in  most  strenuously  insisting  that  public  schools 
cannot  in  common  honesty  continue  the  practice, 
which  so  many  follow  in  this  matter,  of  making  per- 
petual exceptions  to  the  rule  in  favour  of  boys  who 
are  likely  to  bring  them  honours  in  the  arena  of 
athletics. 

Whether  I  am  making  a  fair  charge  I  leave  to 
the  conscience  of  any  headmaster  who  may  read  this 
passage  to  say.  Public  schoolmasters  hardly  realise 
the  intense  feeling  which  this  sort  of  favouritism 
creates  ;  it  does  more  than  anything  else  to  spread 
and  justify  the  conviction  that  our  public  schools 
are  places  where  education  is  really  subordinated  to 
athletic  success,  and  it  fills  every  parent  who  has 
suffered  from  the  superannuation  rule  with  a  sense 
of  burning  injustice.  Masters  may  play  the  part  of 
the  ostrich  and  thrust  their  heads  into  the  sand,  and 
convert  the  young  gladiator  whose  presence  is  re- 
quired for  the  football  fifteen,  or  what  not,  into  a 
monitor  or  a  '  president  of  the  upper  boot-hole '  or 
some  other  mysterious  officer.  They  may  even  adopt 
the  clever  expedient,  in  vogue  at  certain  public  schools, 
of  inventing  a  sort  of  nondescript  form  called  by 
some  such  name  as  '  the  higher  science  class,'  into 
which  these  particular  boys  are  pitchforked ;  but  such 
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methods  quickly  become  the  byword  of  the  bulk  of 
the  school,  when  boys  see  the  principles  of  honesty 
which  are  inculcated  in  the  chapel  being  openly  set 
at  naught  by  their  pastors  and  masters  outside. 

If  superannuation  is  to  be  a  rule,  it  should  be 
absolutely  rigid ;  the  retention  of  boys,  who  come 
under  the  rule,  for  athletic  purposes  is  a  stultifica- 
tion of  the  whole  system. 

Morals. 

Though  the  moral  aspect  of  public-school  life  is 
not  the  main  subject  of  this  inquir}'-,  it  may  be  useful 
to  attempt  to  clear  away  one  or  two  misconceptions 
under  this  head,  which  are,  I  believe,  entertained 
by  a  vast  number  of  Englishmen  and  almost  all 
foreigners. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  one  essential  condi- 
tion of  English  public-school  life  is  that  such  an 
amount  of  individual  freedom  should  be  given  to 
each  boy,  as  shall  allow  him  to  exercise  that  choice 
between  good  and  evil  by  which  alone  his  character 
can  be  developed.  If  this  freedom  be  allowed — and 
without  it  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  whole  system  dis- 
appears— there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  evil 
and  impurity  in  a  public  school,  and  the  healthiness 
or  unhealthiness  of  the  system  as  a  whole  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  extent  of  it.  If  there  is 
a  perpetual  epidemic  from  which  everyone  more  or 
less  suffers,  the  system  is  a  failure  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the 
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evil  is  confined  to  isolated  and  sporadic  cases,  the 
victims  of  which,  from  heredity  or  other  inscrutable 
causes,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  infection — if  the  great 
majority  of  boys  run  no  risk    of    serious  contagion 
whatever — then  the  system  as  a  whole  is  wholesome 
and  practical.     Statistics   on   questions   of  this  sort 
cannot  be  obtained,  but  this  much,  at  any  rate,  may 
be  said,  that  those  who  attempt  to  argue  these  ques- 
tions upon  the  isolated  cases  occasionally  brought  to 
light   are   simply  wasting  time ;    neither  ought  any 
reliance  whatever  to  be  placed    upon   the   uncorro- 
borated  evidence   of    those   who,    having   left   their 
public  school,  love  to  indulge  in  that  propensity  for 
scandal   which  distinguishes   a  type  of  Englishman 
whom  all  who  have  a  grain  of   chivalry  or  honour 
in   their   character  must   hold  in  utter  hatred  and 
contempt.     The  man  whose  love  of  cheap  sensation 
causes  him  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  his  old  school 
to  any  whom  he  can  persuade  to  listen  to  his  nause- 
ating prattle,  belongs  to  that  class  whom  barristers 
and  lawyers  know  so  well,  and  whose  testimony  is 
never  accepted  in  a  witness-box  till  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  that  the  ingenuity  of  cross- 
examination  can  apply.     We  ail  know  and,  I  hope, 
avoid  this  kind  of  man.     Thackeray  has  drawn  him 
for  us  in  Tom  Eaves.    The  natures  of  such  as  these, 
like  many  of  the  poisonous  growths  in  the  vegetable 
world,  can  only  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  putre- 
scence,  and    did   you   put   such    creatures   into   the 
garden  of  Eden  itself  they  would  root  about  till  they 
found  some  offal  to  feed  upon.     In  a  public  school,  as 
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in  every  other  place  in  the  world  where  human  beings 
congregate  in  large  numbers,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
little  garbage  somewhere,  or,  if  there  is  not,  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  imagine  its  existence ;  if 
a  boy  is  bent  upon  finding  something  to  talk  scandal 
about,  he  can  easily  bring  himself  into  that  habit  of 
mind  which  finds  poison  in  stones  and  dirt  in  every- 
thing,^ like  the  novelist  of  contemporary  manners 
who  can  only  view  life  from  the  channel  of  the  town 
sewer. 

The  man  who  wags  his  head  and  delights,  with  all 
the  secret  gusto  of  the  true  Pharisee,  to  discourse 
about  '  what  went  on  '  at  school  in  his  day  con- 
demns himself.  How  did  he  find  out  '  what  went 
on'? 

I  believe  that  a  preparatory  schoolmaster  is  as 
well  able  as  anyone  to  give,  on  this  question,  an 
opinion  based  on  something  like  reliable  evidence. 
A  number  of  boys  pass  through  his  hands,  many 
of  whom  are  with  him  for  five  or  six  years  ;  they 
often  become  like  his  own  children,  and  they  get 
into  the  habit  of  trusting  him  and  tellmg  him  a 
great  deal.  They  go  to  different  public  schools,  and 
he  sees  much  of  them  while  they  are  there  and  after 
they  leave. 

No  man  has  any  business  to  question  boys  on 
these  matters  from  pure  inquisitiveness,  nor  has  a 
preparatory  schoolmaster  any  right  whatever,  in  my 
opinion,  to  ask  a  boy  in  a  house  at  a  public  school 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  ot  this   nauseous   pharisaism  in  some 
public  schools. 
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questions  which  would  lead  him  into  accusing  his 
schoolfellows  of  wrong ;  but  he  may  and  sometimes 
ought  to  discuss  general  questions,  taking  care  that 
no  names  or  personalities  enter  into  the  conversation. 
If  he  knows,  as  he  does,  through  and  through,  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  is  talking,  such 
discussions  may  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  placing 
boys  who  are  still  beneath  his  care ;  and  those  with 
whom  he  talks,  when  they  are  convinced  that  he 
loathes  personal  questions  and  cross-examination,  will 
speak  freely. 

I  have  only  introduced  this  question  in  order  to 
place  on  record  my  own  intense  and  abiding  con- 
viction, which  grows  the  stronger  as  time  goes  on, 
that  public  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  pure  and  healthy 
places,  and  that  moral  dangers  are  far  less  there 
than  they  would  he  if  hoys  always  lived  at  home. 

Considering  the  freedom  of  necessity  allowed,  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  boys  with 
whom  I  personally  come  in  contact  go,  as  I  sincerely 
believe  they  do,  right  through  their  public- school 
career  and  manage  to  get  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
avoid  without  suffering  more  than  they  do  in  the 
process. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  one  can  come  at  leads  one 
rather  to  suppose  that  the  danger  sometimes  lies  in 
another  direction  altogether,  and  that  the  means — 
rarely,  I  believe,  but  still  occasionally — adopted  by 
house-masters  to  cope  with  this  difficulty  create  far 
worse  evils  than  they  are  intended  to  suppress. 

Whatever  the  dangers  may  be  to  which  a  public- 
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schoolboy  is  exposed,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them 
by  means  of  the  confessional  is  both  wicked  and  dis- 
honest, unless  parents  are  given  clearly  to  understand 
that  such  a  system  is  in  use.  This  admission  would, 
of  course,  spell  immediate  ruin  to  any  ordinary  public 
school,  and  therefore  the  use  of  the  confessional  is 
altogether  unjustifiable. 

Let  me  be  clearly  understood.  If  trouble  arises 
over  any  of  these  matters,  a  house-master  must,  of 
course,  do  what  he  can  to  find  out  those  who  are 
implicated,  though  in  his  methods  of  investigation  he 
would  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  fairness 
towards  the  accused  which  distinguishes  the  procedure 
in  our  English  courts  of  justice  from  that  in  use  in 
many  countries  abroad. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  mean  by  the  confessional. 
The  use  of  the  confessional  at  a  public  school  is  the 
subjecting  of  boys  periodically  (quite  apart  from  any 
particular  trouble  that  may  occur)  to  inquisitional 
cross-examination  such  as  shall,  if  possible,  lead  them 
to  implicate  themselves  or  others  in  some  wrong- 
doing. 

I  believe  this  practice  is  extremely  rare  at  public 
schools,  but  where  it  does  exist  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous.  I  confess  it  made  my  blood  run 
cold  to  hear,  not  long  ago,  a  sensible  and  unimagina- 
tive boy  tell  a  roomful  of  people  that  a  particular 
house-master  at  the  public  school  to  which  he  went 
had  a  reputation,  in  the  school  generally,  for  indulging 
in  this  practice  of  the  confessional.  I  realised  from 
the  expression  and  language  of  those  who  heard  him 

I 
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that  had  he  told  them  that  the  school  was  subject  to 
periodical  attacks  of  smallpox  he  would  have  made  a 
far  less  damaging  statement. 

The  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  these  dishonest 
methods  no  doubt  justifies  himself  by  the  excuse 
that  the  purity  of  a  house  is  so  important  that  any 
means  may  be  adopted  to  bring  about  the  desired 
end,  but  what  really  actuates  him  is  not  a  desire  for 
purity  but  an  insensate  lust  for  power.  This  lust 
after  power  for  its  own  sake,  this  insatiate  craving 
which  causes  a  man  to  revel  in  chaining  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  to  the  galley  of  his  own 
gi-eedy  and  selfish  ambitions,  has  a  certain  glitter 
about  it  when  exhibited  upon  an  ampler  stage,  and 
amidst  broad  and  historical  surroundings ;  indeed 
the  vice  has  fascinated  many  wise  men,  who,  in  con- 
templating the  other  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
can  preserve  a  clear  and  balanced  judgment.  The 
splendid  but  wayward  genius  of  Carlyle  was  so 
distorted  by  his  admiration  of  this  sacra  fames  as 
to  render  his  place  in  English  literature  a  far  more 
precarious  one  than  could  ever  have  been  imagined 
before  the  glamour  of  his  personality  was  removed. 

Yet  Carlyle,  in  his  admiration  for  Napoleonic 
■methods,  will  always  have  his  supporters,  especially 
amongst  the  young,  for  the  straggler  after  despotism 
on  the  world's  stage  is  a  gambler  whom  we  cannot 
fail  to  respect,  as  we  watch  him,  solitary,  cool,  deter- 
mined, heedless  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  which 
hangs  over  his  head,  though  as  conscious  as  anyone 
of  its  presence  ;  but  in  a  public  school  such  a  man 
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becomes  the  meanest  rascal,  playing  with  loaded  dice, 
for  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  and  abhor- 
rent in  the  exhibition  of  this  vice  in  a  schoolmaster,  who 
is  not  in  charge  of  boys  to  swell  his  own  reputation, 
but  to  help  the  weak  and  gently  lead  those  who  find 
the  struggle  so  hard  and  difScult ;  there  is  something 
so  very  cowardly  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  methods 
upon  those  who  are  young  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  who  are  placed  to  begin  with  in  such  a  position 
that  a  man  of  the  meanest  capacity  can  play  the 
slave-master  with  them  if  he  is  sufficiently  un- 
scrupulous. 

Your  Napoleon  as  he  splashes  in  this  teacup  cuts 
a  detestable  figure ;  he  appears  as  a  species  of 
bucolic  Jesuit  whose  clumsy  revellings  in  that  sort  of 
power  which  the  hypnotist  obtains  over  his  victims 
present  a  spectacle  at  once  disgusting  and  terrible  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  understand  what  infinite 
harm  such  coarse  natures  can  do  v/hen  brought  into 
close  contact  with  sensitive  and  impressionable  boys. 
The  good  name  of  the  school,  as  apart  from  his  own 
particular  house,  is  as  naught  to  him.  Unconsciously 
he  himself  and  his  house  along  with  him  drift  ajDart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  into  the  atmosphere 
where  he  can  alone  breathe  with  any  comfort— the 
atmosphere  of  the  prison-house,  where  the  weak  are 
thrust  against  the  wall,  where  real  independence 
and  freedom  of  judgment  are  treated  as  the  worst 
of  crimes,  where  naked  power  and  gross  earth  pre- 
dominate. 

A  headmaster,  in  dealing  with  such  a  subordinate, 
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is  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  possible  difficulty.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  comparatively  easy  to  get  rid  of 
a  thoroughly  incompetent  man  at  a  public  school, 
but  the  type  I  am  describing  is  very  far  from  this. 
Though  he  will  generally  scamp  his  form  work,  since 
that  brings  him  no  particular  kudos,  he  is  very 
often  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  driving  kind,  and 
he  will  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  any  work 
that  goes  to  swell  his  own  reputation.  And  to  out- 
ward appearance  he  is  often  the  greatest  success  ;  he 
gets  his  way,  for,  as  he  pushes  and  stamps  forward, 
gentlemen  instinctively  move  out  of  his  path ; 
parents  who  ask  questions  of  their  friends  before 
sending  their  boy  into  a  particular  house  soon  realise 
as  a  body  that  this  is  not  the  man  for  a  difficult, 
sensitive,  delicate,  or  backward  boy,  and  if  such  a 
boy  is  by  chance  sent  into  his  house  he  makes  his 
life  so  thoroughly  miserable  that  his  victim  is  soon 
harried  out  of  the  school ;  thus  his  house  always 
tends  to  become  clear  of  those  who  win  no  medals  or 
honours  to  enhance  their  own  or  their  teacher's 
reputation,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  real 
touchstone  by  which  the  best  schoolmasters  can  alone 
be  tried.  To  bring  a  difficult  and  tiresome  boy 
through  his  school  life  with  ordinary  credit ;  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  man  of  him  ;  to  implant  in  him 
some  self-respect,  some  sense  of  responsibility,  above 
all,  some  independence  of  judgment,  this  is  better 
than  the  winning  of  all  the  scholarships  and  house 
cups  that  were  ever  struggled  for. 

But  your  twopenny  Napoleon's  only  idea  in  deal- 
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ing  with  such  boys  is  to  clap  them  into  irons  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  will  crush  and  ruin  their 
natures  without  scruple,  and  thus  do  irreparable 
harm  ;  blind  fear  is  his  weapon,  and  though  he  may 
push  his  victims  up  a  place  or  two  in  form  by  means 
of  it,  he  is  all  the  time  developing  only  what  is 
servile  within  them. 

Meanwhile  he  attracts  those  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking  about  him,  the  pushers  and  the  grabbers 
rally  beneath  his  banner  and  send  their  boys  to  him, 
and  he  revels  in  showing  how  he  can  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  others  and  obtain  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  in  general  some  dishonest  advantage 
for  those  beneath  his  care.  I  have  introduced  this 
sketch  with  the  object  of  warning  parents  what  to 
avoid  ;  such  a  house-master  may  produce  results  by 
which  despotism  has  from  time  to  time  imposed  upon 
mankind,  but  his  methods  are  repugnant  to  the  true 
public-school  spirit. 

He  does  quite  as  much  harm  to  the  boys  who  are 
apparently  successful  under  him  as  to  those  he  spurns 
beneath  his  heel  as  hopeless  failures,  for  the  success- 
ful boys  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  world  is  a  place 
where  the  spoils  should  always  go  to  the  strong,  and 
where  sharp  practice  is  the  chief  quality  necessary  for 
success. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  serious  of  school- 
boy faults  is  a  contempt  for  the  weak,  and  the  first 
duty  of  every  schoolmaster  is  to  fight  against  this, 
and  to  show  by  his  action  and  example  that,  though 
the  weaklings  bring  no  glory  to  himself  or  the  school, 
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they  are  his  first  thought  and  care ;  by  such  a  course 
of  conduct  he  inculcates  a  true  Christian  spirit  in  a 
way  that  boys  can  really  understand  and  appreciate. 
They  will  often  follow  his  example,  and  thus  develop 
habits  and  qualities  which  go  further  than  any  others 
to  make  them  successful  and  popular  men,  for  courtesy 
and  gentleness  are  worth  more  to  the  average  man  in 
his  way  through  life  than  any  of  the  other  virtues. 
The  influence  of  the  type  of  man  I  have  just  described 
is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  Selfishness  is 
the  keynote  of  all  his  actions.  Boys  are  taught 
under  him  that  the  larger  concerns  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  glorification 
of  the  house.  To  attain  this  object  the  weaklings 
must  be  treated  as  vermin  and  hunted  out.  But 
they  must  go  somewhere,  and  that  the  other  houses 
should  get  a  larger  percentage  is  all  part  of  the 
policy.  The  ultimate  result  is,  of  course,  to  create 
within  the  school  an  oligarchy  of  a  type  somewhere 
between  the  Philistine  and  the  Pharisee. 

It  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  distressing  to  hear 
people  discoursing  with  solemn  silliness  upon  the 
extraordinary  influence  such  men  acquire  over  boys. 
The  instinct  of  Dickens  spoke  true,  as  it  always  did, 
when  he  painted  in  such  vivid  colours  the  devotion 
of  Nancy  and  the  dog  to  their  master,  and  your  Bill 
Sikes  in  broadcloth  obtains  exactly  the  same  power 
over  certain  natures  as  he  does  in  corduroys.  As  over- 
seer of  a  gang  of  malefactors  in  a  penal  settlement  he 
may  have  his  uses,  but  he  is  altogether  out  of  place 
in  the  generous  atmosphere  of  a  great  public  school. 
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But  it  is  not  his  power  or  influence  which  attracts 
parents  to  this  kind  of  man  so  much  as  the  hope 
that  by  sending  their  boys  to  him  they  can  get  a  per- 
centage for  their  money  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  its  value.  It  is  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  leads  ignorant  country  folk  to  invest  in  con- 
cerns which  business  men  would  as  soon  meddle  with 
as  throw  their  earnings  in  the  gutter.  I  was  lately 
present  at  an  amusing  conversation  between  two 
parents,  one  of  whom  was  urging  the  other  to  send 
his  boy  into  a  particular  house  at  a  certain  public 
school.  *  My  boy  is  there,'  he  said, '  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  the  only  good  house  in  the  place  ; 
the  house-master  can  do  anything  he  likes,  and  can 
turn  the  headmaster  round  his  little  finger.'  But 
this  species  of  investment  did  not  tempt  the  other, 
who  said  to  me  afterwards,  '  I  scarcely  thmk  that  a 
school  where  all  the  houses  are  bad  except  one,  and 
where  the  headmaster  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  subordinates,  is  the  sort  I  want  for  my 
boy.' 

House  Feeling. 

Through  the  study  of  a  particular  type  we  may 
often  obtain  in  something  like  true  perspective  a  view 
of  the  social  conditions  out  of  which  it  is  evolved,  and 
it  is  in  contemplating  the  characteristics  of  the  sort 
of  man  I  have  just  described  that  we  lay  our  finger 
upon  the  really  weak  spot  in  the  public-school  armour  ; 
here  for  a  moment  we  are  right  between  the  joints  of 
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the  harness.     The  object  of  the  public  school  is  to 
create  a  sphere  of  competition  which  shall  in  a  certain 
sense  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  world  beyond  ;  but,  in 
regulating   the    conditions   under   which   the   mimic 
struggle  is  to  be  carried  forward,  those  who  are  in 
control   must    surely  never    for  one  single   moment 
forget  that  they  are  in  the  position  of  umpires  ;  if  they 
once  step  down  into  the  arena  themselves,  they  imme- 
diately of  necessity  not  only  forfeit  their  position,  but 
they  forfeit  it  in  such  a  manner  that  every  sensible 
and  level-headed  boy  sees  in  their  conduct  a  miserable 
contradiction  of  the  principles  that  are  supposed  to 
regulate  his  own.     Thus,  though  the  schoolmaster  is 
ever  urging  his  young  combatants  forward,  though  he 
is  striving  early  and  late,  by  example,  by  admonition, 
by  encouragement,  pushing,  coaxing,  lifting,  carrying, 
wiping  his  brow,  and  often  his  eyes  also,  in  the  endless 
and  unequal  struggle,  yet  he  must  never  allow  his 
pupils  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  from  his  point  of 
view,  work  and  play  are  both  alike  merely  a  means  to 
the  same  end  ;  that  the  end  in  view  most  certainly 
is  not  success  in  these  childish  competitions,  but  the 
development  of  the  character  and  intellect  on  the  lines 
that  have  been  sketched  out  once  for  all  for  us  with 
infinite  simplicity  and  nobility  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.      A  schoolmaster  must    never  cease  driving 
this  fact,  of  what  his  position  is,  into  the  heads  of  his 
boys  ;  all  day  and  every  day  he  must  keep  it  before 
them ;  silently  by  force  of  example,  openly  upon  the 
housetops  by  repeated   statements    and    manifestos. 
He  may  commend  a  good  piece  of  composition  or  a 
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successful  innings,  but  his  highest  praise  must  be  re- 
served for  those  who  are  unruffled  in  defeat,  who  are 
content  to  strive  without  honour,  who  are  generous 
in  their  admiration  of  a  conquering  foe.  Whether  he 
is  in  the  class-room  or  the  cricket-field,  it  is  the  same 
ideal  he  must  attempt  to  put  by  example  and  precept 
before  his  boys.  How  to  play  an  uphill  game  with 
spirit  and  determination,  and  to  lose  it  without  either 
annoyance  or  despondency — how,  in  a  word,  to  fail 
like  a  gentleman — this  is  the  first  and  noblest  lesson 
that  he  has  to  teach.  But  if  the  struggles  the  school- 
master inaugurates  and  presides  over  are  to  reflect 
in  miniature  all  the  petty  jealousies  and  miserable 
chicane  of  a  world  where  the  vast  bulk  of  combatants 
have  not  had  the  advantages  which  he  and  the  insti- 
tution he  is  helping  to  control  pretend  to  offer,  and  if, 
moreover  he,  the  umpire,  the  judge,  keeps  jumping  down 
himself  into  the  cockpit  and  by  jockeying  the  super- 
annuation rule  in  favour  of  some  successful  young  pot- 
hunter, or  some  other  piece  of  sharp  practice,  proclaims 
unblushingly  to  the  world  that  it  is  wmning  at  any 
price,  and  not  teaching  boys  how  to  play  the  game,  that 
is  his  object,  then  he  is  only  inaugurating  a  burlesque 
of  the  whole  system  so  pitiful,  so  humiliating,  as  to 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  sensible 
person,  be  he  man  or  boy,  who  has  the  honour  of  the 
school  at  heart. 

I  know  that  many  schoolmasters  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  development 
of  house  competitions  in  the  playing-field  or  elsewhere 
has  introduced  a  very  dangerous  element  into  public- 
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school  life.  A  comparison  between  '  Tom  Brown  '  and 
a  very  able  and  interesting  school  story  lately  pub- 
lished furnishes  food  well  worthy  of  reflection  in  this 
particular.  Whether  '  Godfrey  Marten  '  is  meant  to 
be  a  deliberate  satire  on  certain  phases  of  school  life 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  presents  a  picture  of 
house  feeling  which  cannot  fail  to  disgust  right-minded 
people.  If  inexperienced  little  boys,  on  the  threshold 
of  life  are  to  be  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  one  house  for  another  are  the 
principal  and  most  cherished  traditions,  if  the  main- 
spring of  schoolboy  effort  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some 
of  the  most  contemptible  passions  of  human  nature, 
then  we  may  indeed  begin  to  question  whether  the 
word  '  progress '  may  be  applied  to  the  evolution  of 
the  public-school  system  in  the  sense  that  is  generally 
supposed. 

But  the  truth  is  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  house-master.  The  man 
who  knows  his  business  will  see  in  these  competitions 
a  means  of  developing  the  right  spirit,  but  the  self- 
centred  braggart  who  will  stick  at  nothing  so  long  as 
he  can  swell  his  own  reputation  through  the  victory 
of  his  young  fighting-cocks,  whose  spurs  he  fits  on 
with  the  boorish  and  stupid  conceit  of  a  Tony 
Lumpkin — the  man  whose  cry  is  '  Win,  win,'  not 
'  Play  the  game ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
matters  ' — this  pestilent  fellow  has  infinitely  more 
to  answer  for  than  the  slackest  pedagogue  that  ever 
handled  a  ferrule. 
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Perhaps  inter-house  competitions  do  more  good 
than  harm,  but  they  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  best  house-master  to 
prevent  the  wrong  sort  of  feeling  sometimes  arising 
over  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  term  between  Christmas  and  Easter  might 
well  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  competitions  the  object 
of  which  was  to  do  something  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  house  feeling.  This  might  very  easily  be 
managed.  We  will  suppose  a  school  of  ninety -nine 
boys  ;  these  will  be  divided  into  eleven  sets  of  nine 
boys  each  in  a  rough  order  of  merit,  the  first  set  con- 
taining the  nine  boys  who  are  best  at  the  game  that 
is  to  be  played,  the  second  the  next  best  nine,  and 
so  on.  Out  of  each  of  these  eleven  heaps  of  nine, 
one  boy  is  drawn  by  lot  and  an  eleven  is  thus  made 
up,  and  the  nine  teams  so  constituted  play  each  other 
on  the  league  system. 

If  public-school  masters  laugh  and  shake  their 
heads  over  this  suggestion  and  say,  *  It  would  never 
do,  the  boys  would  never  be  got  to  take  an  interest  in 
it,'  I  humbly  but  confidently  beg  to  contradict  them. 
At  a  pubhc  school  which  I  know  a  good  deal  about, 
the  division  for  the  purpose  of  these  competitions 
was,  and  I  dare  say  still  is,  that  of  dormitories  and 
not  of  houses,  and  big  l)oys  as  well  as  small  were 
constantly  being  shifted  from  one  dormitory  to 
another  ;  thus  a  leading  boy  might  be  playing  for  one 
dormitory  one  year  and  for  another  the  next.  This 
did  not  in  the  least  do  away  with  the  interest  or 
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keenness  in  the  games,  but  it  killed  the  '  vendetta ' 
spirit  which  marks  house  matches  at  most  public 
schools,  and  boys  thus  learnt  that  the  school  and  not 
the  house,  was  their  first  concern. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  a  scheme  is  likely  ever 
to  be  adopted,  but  the  reason  for  this  will  not  be 
a  feeling  amongst  the  boys  themselves ;  certain 
house-masters  would  stick  out  and  prevent  it,  or 
they  would  set  their  boys  against  it  if  it  were  tried. 
It  is  the  house-masters,  not  the  boys  themselves, 
who  are  often  the  real  culprits  in  this  matter  of 
house  feeling. 

Scholarships. 

A  great  many  public-  and  preparatory-school 
masters  recognise  that  the  effect  of  the  scholarship 
system  upon  public -school  education  is  almost 
entirely  bad.  That  the  system  itself  is  a  complete 
perversion  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  origmally 
endowed  public  schools  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  it.  Scholarships  were  of  course  meant  for 
poor  boys,^  but  now  no  boy  has  a  chance  for  an  open 
scholarship  at  any  of  the  best  public  schools  unless 
he  goes  to  an  efiicient  preparatory  school ;  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a  preparatory  school  to 
compete  with  those  who  enter  boys  for  these  examina- 
tions  under  a   charge    of    £70   or   £80   a   year — a 

'  It  is  curious  that  Professor  Ashley,  in  his  essay  comparing 
English  and  American  scholarships,  has  entirely  disregarded  this 
fact,  which  surely  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question. 
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charge    which   obviously   excludes    the    really   poor 
man's  son.' 

But  since  it  is  generally  the  scholar  from  the  pre- 
paratory school  who  gets  a  University  scholarship, 
competition  forces  public  schools  to  continue  the 
system.  The  tradition  is  that  the  speech-day  honour 
list  is  regarded  by  the  average  parent  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  teaching,  and  thus 
a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  University  scholarships 
always  causes  somewhat  of  a  flutter  amongst  the  staff. 

I  have  often  thought  that  governing  bodies  and 
masters  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  honour 
list.  This  is  merely  a  personal  opinion,  but  I  believe 
the  average  parent  judges  a  school  by  the  trouble 
that  is  taken  there  for  his  particular  boy.  Parents 
of  boys  who  carry  all  before  them  in  the  class- 
room are  apt  to  think  that  their  offspring  are  con- 
ferring so  great  a  benefit  upon  the  school,  to  which 
they  are  bringing  so  much  credit,  that  they  are 
often  far  more  lukewarm  and  critical  than  those 
whose  boys  make  no  exceptional  success  of  them- 
selves. 

What  is  the  most  solid  foundation  upon  which 
any  school  can  rest  ?  Surely  the  good  opinion,  the 
warm-hearted   affection,  of   the  great  bulk  of  those 

'  This  is  a  very  low  estimate.  The  average  is  £100,  and  the 
schools  which  have  got  a  suiiicient  reputation  for  scholarship-getting 
to  enable  them  to  raise  their  prices  charge  £120  or  £130  or  more. 
The  only  chance  for  a  poor  man's  son  is  to  find  a  preparatory  school 
which  is  not  full,  and  which  is  therefore  willing  to  take  his  boy  at 
low  terms  if  he  can  be  proved  to  have  the  ability  necessary  to  get  a 
scholarship. 
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who  have  either  been  to  the  school  themselves  or 
have  sent  then-  sons  there.  Amongst  these  the 
scholarship  folk  only  form  a  very  small  percentage, 
and  of  this  percentage  a  certain  number  belong 
to  that  large  and  detestable  class  of  people  who  go 
through  life  with  the  sole  object  of  getting  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  out  of  it  and  giving  as  little  as 
possible  in  return. 

There  is  a  type  of  '  pot-hunting  '  parent  whose 
connection  with  any  school,  whether  preparatory  or 
public,  will  do  it  very  little  good.  Affection  for  a 
school  is  against  the  principles  of  these  people ;  they 
will  be  the  first  to  desert  it,  and  to  recommend  others 
to  do  so,  if  a  change  of  management  or  any  other 
cause  leads  them  to  suppose  that  the  driving  power 
of  the  maclimery  is  being  for  a  moment  slackened. 
But  the  '  overtime  '  and  '  double  shift '  methods  of 
education  which  appeal  to  such  folk  are  hateful  to  all 
those  who  do  not  regard  their  children  merely  as  a 
commercial  investment. 

The  effect  of  the  scholarship  system  upon  the 
general  teaching  of  both  public  and  preparatory 
schools  is  extremely  bad.  Classics,  mathematics, 
English,  and  a  modern  language  '  are  the  main  sub- 

'  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  study  of  classics  is  the  study 
of  English.  Translation  of  a  Latin  author  at  sight  is  the  quickest 
and  safest  way  to  teach  a  boy  to  write  and  speak  his  own  language. 
Essay  writing  cannot  compare  with  it.  Here  a  boy  with  a  few  turns 
of  phrase  and  construction  can  do  sound  work  by  continuing  to  ring 
changes  on  just  a  few  notes.  By  translation  of  Latin  at  sight  he  is 
forced  to  perpetually  increase  his  stock  of  English  phrases,  con- 
structions, and  idioms.     The  translation  of  a  modern  language  does 
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jects  to  which  a  boy's  time  should  be  devoted,  at  any 
rate  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  after  that  specialising 
may  be  beneficial,  though  it  is  contrary  to  the  German 
principle  to  specialise  as  early  as  this,  but  before  this 
age  the  vast  bulk  of  modern  authority  is  wholly  against 
specialisation. 

But  for  a  classical  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge neither  mathematics  nor  a  modern  language 
is  required.  Public  schools,  therefore,  in  allotting 
their  entrance  scholarships,  cannot  afford  to  refuse  a 
boy  who  is  exceptionally  good  at  Latin  and  Greek, 
because  he  shows  no  knowledge  of  mathematics  or 
French.  So  boys  are  constantly  elected  who  get,  not  a 
low  mark  in  these  subjects,  but  simply  no  mark  at  all. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sop  for  the  '  modernists,'  it 
is  now  the  practice  to  set  questions  upon  everything 
in  these  examinations — spillikins,  the  use  of  the 
globes,  woolwork,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.'  Very  occa- 
sionally, no  doubt,  a  boy  whose  turn  for  general 
information  is  exceptionally  precocious  is  given  credit 
for  his  answers  to  these  questions,  but  practically 
they  are  merely  a  sort  of  ground-bait. 

The  present  practice,  therefore,  of  allotting  scholar- 
ships holds  out  a  direct  inducement  to  the  preparatory 


not  do  this  for  him,  as  the  idioms  and  constructions  generally  can 
be  reproduced  without  much  alteration,  so  that  it  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  vocabulary  only. 

'  A  good  example  of  this  type  of  question  was  one  I  came  across 
not  long  ago  :  '  Explain  how  water  gets  to  the  top  of  a  house.' 
One  of  the  candidates  very  properly  answered  the  question  by  saying 
that  according  to  his  experience  it  went  up  in  the  same  jug  as  the 
beer. 
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schools  to  scamp  mathematics  and  French,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  pre- 
paratory schools  which  really  groimd  boys  in  these 
subjects  are  those  which  are  strong-minded  enough 
to  disregard  the  scholarship  list  altogether. 

Public  schools  are  always  complaining  that  boys 
are  not  grounded  in  these  subjects,  but  they  are  the 
real  culprits.  If  they  refused  to  take  any  boy  as  a 
scholar  who  was  not  up  to  a  good  standard  in  his  mathe- 
matics and  French,  then  the  preparatory  schools  would 
be  forced  at  once  to  wheel  into  line  in  this  matter. 

As  it  is,  very  few  preparatory-school  masters  are 
resolute  enough  to  do  the  right  thing  and  disregard 
their  honour  list  altogether,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  few  boys  go  to  public  schools  properly  equipped. 

If  any  public  schools  were  bold  enough  to  refuse 
to  publish  these  annual  honour  lists  at  all,  or  call 
attention  to  them  on  speech-day,  and  were  to  give 
their  reasons,  I  believe  they  would  only  strengthen 
their  position. 

Many  parents  are  not  anxious  for  a  scholarship 
from  mercenary  motives,  but  because  they  think  that 
by  means  of  it  their  boy  will  obtain  an  entree  both 
at  the  public  school  and  University  to  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual clique,  the  traditions  of  which  will  have  a 
stimulating  influence  upon  his  studies. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  There  is  a 
tendency  both  at  the  public  school  and  afterwards 
for  the  members  of  such  cliques  to  give  themselves 
airs  and  place  a  value  upon  their  powers  which  their 
intellectual  abilities  scarcely  warrant. 
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Even  if  we  happen  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  it 
is  always  a  question  whether  the  conviction  of  this 
fact  within  ourselves  will  be  of  much  service  to  us, 
and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  prejudice  others 
more  quickly  or  deeply  against  us  than  any  open 
parade  of  this  conviction. 

I  have  often  heard  parents  say  that  a  boy  will  do 
all  the  better  in  the  world  for  having  a  good  opinion 
of  himself,  and  no  doubt  we  stand  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage in  life  if  a  too  humble  opinion  of  our  own 
poMers  leads  us  to  distrust  ourselves,  or  prevents  us 
from  rapid  and  decisive  action  at  critical  moments. 
But  many  able  and  strong  men  are  humble-minded, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  you  must,  at  any  rate, 
appear  to  be  so  if  you  wish  to  gain  that  experience  of 
human  nature  which  is  essential  to  success  in  life. 

*  We  should  clarify  our  notions  by  letting  them 
filtrate  through  other  people's  minds,'  said  the  wise 
old  Johnson.  But  a  conceited  man  cannot  do  this, 
for  wise  folk  will  never  tell  him  anything.  He  is 
always  a  bore  ;  and  the  wise  leave  him  to  wallow  in 
his  own  mu'e,  except  when  they  exploit  him  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment  or  dissection. 

Success  in  school  is  very  likely  to  make  a  boy 
conceited.'     With  games  it  is  just  the  opposite.     The 

'  A  friend  whose  opinion  I  value  far  more  than  my  own,  who  is 
in  a  far  better  position  than  I  am  to  judge,  disagrees  with  this  view. 
'  I  do  not  think,'  he  says,  '  that  sixth-form  boys  are  ever  conceited 
about  their  work  ;  they  think  far  more  of  getting  into  their  house 
XI.  than  of  any  success  in  the  classroom.'  As  he  sees  them  in 
his  position  of  sixth-form  master  this  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  but 
yet  they  may  appear  differently  and  act  differently  when  they  are 
amongst  those  whom  they  do  not  think  clever. 

K 
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youthful  athlete  is  always  receiving  lessons  which 
enable  him  to  get  the  perspective  of  his  own  merits 
and  position ;  in  most  villages  there  is  a  bowler  who 
can  account  for  the  ordinary  public-school  eleven 
batsman  in  a  few  overs,  and  in  school  house-matches 
he  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  unknown  recruit.  But 
no  one  in  a  Latin  prose  competition  can  bowl  out 
him  who  can  do  the  best  piece  in  the  sixth  form. 
He  knows  that  he  has  only  got  to  take  the  trouble 
and  he  can  beat  the  field.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
life's  competitions  have  more  of  the  elements  of  a 
cricket  match  than  of  a  Latin  prose  examination 
about  them,  and  the  sudden  realisation  of  this  by 
those  who,  till  they  leave  the  University,  have  carried 
all  before  them,  sometimes  gives  them  a  shock  that 
they  never  recover  from. 

Any  influence,  therefore,  which  tends  to  isolate  a 
boy  from  the  common  herd  is  of  very  questionable 
advantage,  and  public  schools  which  encourage  this 
isolation  by  excusing  the  sixth  form  from  games  and 
so  on  would  probably,  if  they  could  start  with  a 
clean  sheet,  curtail  or  abolish  all  privileges  except 
those  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline. 

Conclusion. 
The  Quest  after  an  Ideal  Education, 

The  fable  of  the  old  man  who  collected  his  children 
round  his  deathbed  and  told  them  to  dig  for  treasure 
in   his   garden   might   be   adapted  to  illustrate   the 
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history  of  European  education  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  movement  which  occupies  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  period,  the  industrial  revolution, 
followed  as  it  was  by  a  sort  of  commercial  re- 
naissance where  Governments,  in  their  extension  of 
the  limits  of  State  interference,  have  almost  reverted 
to  the  feudal  type,  this  great  movement  has  given 
birth  to  ideas  and  forces  the  action  of  which  was  at 
first  even  more  revolutionary  in  the  domain  of  edu- 
cation than  in  that  of  politics.  Leaders  of  thought 
within  and  without  the  profession  of  teaching  agreed 
that  the  old  order  must  change.  It  was  as  if  the 
goddess  who  presided  over  ancient  wisdom  had 
herself  called  her  disciples  around  her  deathbed  and 
bidden  them  dig. 

And  when  they  protested  with  many  tears  that 
the  old  spot  under  the  trees  where  such  labourers  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  and  Socrates  used  to  pass  their 
time,  the  place  where  folks  had  been  digging  for 
thousands  of  years,  was  never  likely  to  yield  the 
treasure  of  an  ideal  education,  Athene  smiled  a  wan 
smile  and  said  :  '  You  have  got  the  whole  garden  to 
dig  in  ;  dig,  my  children.' 

They  are  still  digging. 

But  it  is  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in 
which  they  first  rushed  forth  to  find  the  treasure. 

Our  imagination  pictures  the  great  garden  where 
this  treasure  of  an  ideal  education  is  supposed  to 
be.  It  is  divided  into  many  plots.  There  is  the  plot 
of  philosophy,  the  plot  of  literature,  the  plot  of 
languages,  and  the  plot  of  science. 
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It  was  to  this  last  piece  of  ground  that  all  rushed 
at  first  in  a  tumultuous  body.  '  Gold,  gold  ! '  they 
cried  ;  '  here  we  shall  find  it.'  For  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  great  movement  of  the  age  drove  them 
to  this  spot.  Just  as  Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  driven  to  mathematics,  or  the  great 
Greek  philosopher  two  thousand  years  before  to 
arithmetic,  so  were  the  wise  men  of  all  European 
nations  driven  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  to  seek 
the  solution  of  any  problems  that  confronted  them 
to  this  plot  of  natural  science. 

And  it  was  a  fascinating  place,  for  it  was  prac- 
tically virgin  soil,  and  the  cold,  clear  atmosphere 
of  reason  shimmered  above  it  and  stimulated  the 
labourers  to  their  best  efforts. 

The  Germans  got  there  first,  of  course,  amongst 
the  searchers  after  an  ideal  education ;  they  brought 
their  sausages,  and  did  not  go  home  for  the  midday 
meal,  but  ate  as  they  dug. 

But,  bemg  a  cautious  race,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
old  spot  under  the  trees.  '  After  all,'  they  said,  '  one 
never  knows,  and  we  have  got  something  there  which 
we  know  by  experience  will  at  any  rate  nourish  our 
children  in  a  fashion.' 

Then  came  the  French.  They  inundated  the  new 
piece  of  ground,  they  dug  night  and  day  in  wild 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  Austrians,  the  Italians,  the 
Russians  all  followed. 

Meanwhile  John  Bull,  honest  old  John,  most  un- 
fortunately, had  not  been  present  at  this  moving 
deathbed  scene.     He  was  away  in  the  shires  hunting 
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at  the  time.  '  Tut,  tut,  what's  all  this  ? '  he  said 
when  he  did  get  back  some  twenty  years  or  so  after 
the  event.  '  Education  and  science,  the  treasure  at 
last ;  out  there  by  the  north  fence.  I'll  send  out  a 
couple  of  hands  at  once.' 

And  he  went  back  to  Melton. 

But  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Bain  came  out  presently  and  began 
digging  ;  solemnly  and  steadily  they  dug  over  the 
ground,  like  the  honest  British  workmen  they  were.^ 
And  presently  they  came  upon  some  of  the  rinds  of 
the  sausages  that  the  Germans,  who  were  now  most  of 
them  back  under  the  trees,  had  left  about.  '  We've 
got  it,'  they  said ;  '  here  it  is,  here  is  the  treasure. 
Are  there  any  Englishmen  digging  down  there  under 
the  trees  ?  That  place  must  be  put  out  of  bounds.' 
And  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  who  were  busy  with  other 
matters  and  had  no  time  to  seek  for  this  hidden 
treasure  of  an  ideal  education  themselves,  joined  in 
the  cry.  *  Of  course,'  they  said,  '  they  are  sure  to 
have  found  it.'  '  At  any  rate,'  they  whispered  to 
each  other,  '  they  belong  to  the  same  burial  club  as 
we  do,  so  we  had  better  back  them  up.' 

And  so  when  honest  John  asked  them  they  said, 
'  Of  course,  put  that  old  place  out  of  bounds  at  once.' 

'  Compayr^,  on  Spencer's  educational  theories,  says  :  '  Mais,  sans 
appuyer  sur  la  critique,  avouons  le  defaut  principal  ;  c'est,  dans  une 
ceuvre  qui  a  des  pretentions  k  la  nouveaute,  un  certain  manque 
d'originalite  masque  par  I'^clat  du  style  et  la  verve  piquante  des 
details  .  .  .  il  habille  magnifiquement  las  idees  des  autres,  niais  en 
ce  qui  conceme  I'education  peut-etre  est-il  juste  de  dire  qu'il  a  peu 
d'idees  vraiment  nouvelles.' 
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Luckily,  however,  the  hunting  season  came  round 
again,  and  meanwhile,  as  the  work  went  on  in  the 
absence  of  John  Bull,  there  came  one  or  two  labourers 
who  remonstrated  with  the  two  Englishmen.  There 
was  the  head  of  the  French  gang,  one  Fouillee ;  he 
had  dug  over  the  science  patch,  every  inch  of  it,  with 
his  mates  Guyau,  Thamin  Laprade,  and  others. 
They  were  skilled  men  all,  and  their  spokesman  said 
to  the  Englishmen,  '  Messieurs,  a  thousand  pardons, 
but  that  is  not  it  that  you  have  got  there ;  that  really 
is  not,  I  assure  you,  the  hidden  treasure  of  an  ideal 
education  that  we  are  all  looking  for.'  ' 

*  Look  here,'  said  the  Englishmen,  '  it  is  not  our 
business  to  answer  you  ;  you  can  work  all  over  the 
garden,  do  you  understand  ?  But  nobody  would 
employ  us  anywhere  but  here.  The  treasure  is  here  ; 
here  in  the  science  patch,  I  tell  you,  and  we've  got  it.' 

There  was  a  huge  Russian  standing  by  who  had 
been  digging  about  all  over  the  garden  faster  and  deeper 
than  four  ordinary  men  together,  and  when  he  heard 
this  he  gave  a  deep  roar  like  a  lion.  '  Come  out  of 
that  place,  come  out,  all  of  you,'  he  said ;  '  that  is  a 
noisome  hole.' 

'  '  Literature,  general  history,  and  philosophy  have  a  breadth 
that  scientific  studies  do  not  possess ;  they  do  not  bring  into  play 
the  intellect  alone.  ...  I  have  thus  come  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion  from  that  which  Spencer  and  Bain  adopted,  and  which  has 
been  based  upon  an  inaccurate  interpretation  of  the  principles  of 
evolution.' — Fouillie. 

^  '  It  is  upon  science  that  the  justification  of  the  idleness  and 
cruelty  of  man  is  built.' — Tolstoy. 

'  Man  expects  that  science  will  solve  for  him  those  questions 
on  which  depend  his  welfare  and  that  of  all  men.     He  expects  that 
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But  the  French  were  far  more  polite.  'Well, 
gentlemen,'  said  one  of  them,  *  we  are  fellow-workmen, 
so  let  there  be  no  bad  blood  between  us ;  do  not  there- 
fore feel  ill-will  against  us  if  we  contradict  this 
supposed  finding  of  the  treasure  in  our  report.' 

Two  or  three  Englishmen  who  were  watching  the 
digging,  and  had  listened  to  this  conversation,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  this  point.  '  Excuse  us,'  one 
of  them  said,  '  but  you  don't  know  how  funny  that 
sounds.  Do  you  suppose  anyone  in  our  country  has 
ever  heard  of  you  French  labourers,  or  will  ever  hear 
of  you?  My  dear  friends,  we  have  got  our  own 
experts,  thank  you,  and  what  they  say  is  gospel.  You 
contradict  as  much  as  you  please  ;  I  assure  you  no 
one  in  our  country  will  ever  hear  of  it.' 

And  so  the  Englishmen  brought  home  the  treasure, 
and  John  Bull  put  it  in  a  glass  case ;  but  when  he 
was  urged  to  use  it  and  show  how  this  priceless  dis- 
covery of  a  modern  ideal  education  could  be  made  the 
means  of  rejuvenating  the  youth  of  the  nation,  he 
said  :  '  Put  the  old  garden  out  of  bounds,  of  course ; 
yes,  certainly.  But  just  now — education  -  well — isn't 
it  perhaps  rather  hard  to  push  me  when  I'm  so  busy '? 

science  will  teach  him  how  to  live,  how  to  act  towards  the  members 
of  his  own  fimily,  his  neighbours,  and  those  of  other  countries, 
how  to  struggle  with  his  passions,  in  what  he  should  and  should  not 
believe,  and  much  besides.  And  what  does  science  reply  ?  It  tri- 
umphantly announces  how  many  millions  of  miles  the  sun  is  from 
the  earth,  how  many  millions  of  undulations  of  ether  per  second  are 
produced  by  light,  and  how  many  undulations  of  atmosphere  by 
sound ;  it  tells  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Milky  Way,  of 
micro-organisms  and  their  excrements.' — Tolstoy. 
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I've  had  a  pretty  hard  hunting  season  this  year,  and  I 
don't  thmk  it's  much  good  my  arranging  all  this  till 
I've  rested  a  little.  I've  taken  the  lease  of  a  really 
good  salmon  river  for  this  season,  and  then  there's 
the  grouse.  But  I'll  do  it.  I'm  not  one  to  neglect 
these  things.  I'll  turn  these  terrible  old-fashioned 
bigoted  fellows  out  of  the  place  some  day ;  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  frost  next  winter  and  I  shall  have 
some  time.' 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  silent,  steady, 
honest  English  labourers,  men  who  just  went  on  in 
the  old  way,  were  by  mere  chance  not  turned  out  of 
the  old  garden,  and  as  they  went  on  working  in  it 
they  saw  the  Germans  and  the  French  gradually 
coming  back  and  taking  their  places  by  their  side. 
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Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,   D.C.  L., 
LL.  D. ) — continued. 
CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 

Founded  ou  Six  Lectures  delivered  iu 

the    University   of    Oxford.       Crown 

8vo.  3s.  M. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.    With  Froutis- 

piece.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

German  Erapire  (The)  of  To- 
day :  Outlines  of  its  Formation  and 
Development.  By  '  Veritas  '.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

Graham.— ROMAN  AFRICA  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chietly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains 
in  that  country.  By  Alexander 
Graham,  F.S.A.,  F.R.LB.A.  With 
30  reproductions  of  Original  Drawings 
by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.  Svo,  16s. 
net. 

Greville.— A  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV., 
KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.  By  Charles  C.  F.  Gre- 
ville, formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Gross.-THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERA- 
TURE OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.     8vo,  18s.  net. 

Hamilton.— HISTORICAL  RECORD 
OF  THE  14th  (KING'S)  HUSSARS, 
from  a.d.  1715  to  a.d.  1900.  By  Col- 
onel Henry  Blackburne  Hamilton, 
I\I.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  late  com- 
manding the  Regiment.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc.,  in 
Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to,  gilt  edges,  42s.  net. 

Hill.— LIBERTY  DOCUMENTS.  With 
Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical 
Comments  drawn  from  various  Writers. 
Selected  and  Prepared  by  Mabel  Hill. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert 
Bdshnell  Hart,  Ph.D.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6(Z.  net. 

Hill. —  THREE  FRENCHMEN  IN 
BEN(;AL  ;  or,  the  Loss  of  the  French 
Settlements.  By  S.  C.  Hill,  B.A., 
B.Sc,  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India.  With  4 
Maps.     Svo. 


HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1638-1870.  By 
W.  E.  B.  Da  Bois,  Ph.D.     Svo,  7s.  U. 

THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITU- 
TION IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  By  S. 
B.  Harding,  A.M.     Svo,  6s. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICA- 
TION IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  By 
D.  F.  Houston,  A.M.     Svo,  6s. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OF- 
FICE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  A.M. 
Svo,  7s.  &d. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL  HISTORY,  including 
Gilds  and  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion. By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  Svo, 
12s. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 
By  Theodore  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  Svo, 
7s.  M. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Evarts 
Boutell  Greene.     Svo,  7s.  M. 

THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DUR- 
HAM :  a  Study  in  Constitutional 
History.  By  Gaillard  Thomas  Laps- 
ley,  Ph.D.  '  Svo,  10s.  Qd. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  By 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Svo,  10s.  "M. 


Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6</.  each. 


Bristol.     By  Rev.  W. 

Hunt. 
Carlisle.    By  Maiulell 

Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque     Ports.       By 
Montagu  Burrows. 

Colchester.     By  Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.       By    E.    A. 

Freeman. 
London.     By  Rev.  \V. 

J.  Loftie. 


Oxford.      By  Rev.  C. 
W.  Boase. 

Winchestei-.      By    G. 
\V.  Kitrhin,  D.D. 

Vork.    By  Rev.. James 
Raine. 

New  York.    By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Boston     (U.S.).      By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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Hunter  (Sir  William  Wilson). 
A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
Vol.  L— Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the   English   in   the   Spice  Archi- 
pelago, 1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo,  18s. 
Vol.  II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and 
New   Companies   under    the   Earl   of 
Godolphin's  Award.     1708.     8vo,  16s. 
THE      IxNDIA     OF     THE      QUEEN, 
and  other  Essays.       Edited  by  Lady 
HONTER.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Francis  Henry  Skrine,  Indian  Civil 
Service  (Retired).     8vo,  9s.  net. 
Ingram.— A    CRITICAL    EXAMINA- 
TION   OF    IRISH    HISTORY.     From 
the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legis- 
lative Union  of  1800.     By  T.  Dunbar 
Ingram,  LL.D.     2  vols.     8vo,  24s. 
Joyce. —  A     SHORT    HISTORY    OF 
IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1603.     By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown 
8vo,  10s.  M. 
Kaye  and  Malleson.— HISTORY  OF 
THE    INDIAN    MUTINY,    1857-1858. 
By  Sir  John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G. 
B.  Malleson.     With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.     6  vols.     Crown 
8vo,  .3s,  6(/,  each. 
Lang  (Andrew). 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Por- 
traits) and  15  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
18s.  net. 
JAMES    THE     SIXTH     AND     THE 
GOWRIE  MYSTERY.  With  Gowrie's 
Coat   of    Arms   in   colour,    2   Photo- 
gravure Portraits  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  12s.  &d.  net. 
PRINCE         CHARLES        EDWARD 
STUART,    THE    YOUNG    CHEVA- 
LIER.    With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6(/.  net. 
Laurie.— HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  S. 
S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.    Cr.  8vo,  7s.  M. 
Lecky.— (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.). 
HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND    IN    THE 
KKillTKENTH  CENTURY. 
Lihruni  liditiun.    8    ols.    8vo.    Vols. 
I.    and  II.,  1700-1760,   36s.  ;  Vols. 
111.  and  IV.,  1760-1/84,  36s.  ;  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.,  1781-1793,  36.s.  ;  Vols. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 
Cuhinel  EiVdion.     England.     7  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each.    Ireland. 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 


Lecky.— (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

— cimtinued. 

LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN 
IRELAND  :  FLOOD— GR  ATT  AN— 
O'CONNELL.     2  vols.     8vo,  25s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS: 
Being  the  Fir.st  Chapter  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  European  Morals'.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 
A.  Hirst.     Crown  8vo,  Zs.  Qd. 

HISTORY'  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo,  10s. 
net. 

Lieven.— LETTERS  OF  DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING  HER 
RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON,  1812-1834. 
Edited  by  Lionel  G.  Robixson.  With 
2  Photogravure  Portraits.   8vo,  14s.  net. 

Lowell.— GOVERNMENTS  AND 
PARTIES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.     By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 

2  vols.     8vo,  21s. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  of.— 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Peahse.  With  9. 
Map,  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     4to,  21s.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 
THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD 

MACAULAY. 

' Edinburgh'  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo, 
6s.  each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  ESSAYS,  BIO- 
(JRAPHIES,  INDIAN  PENAL 
CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
K  N  I  G  II  T'S  'QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol.  VIII.  SPEP]CHES,  LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERSOFLORD  MACAULAY. 
By  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
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.    Witli  12  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  3.5.  Qd. 


History, 

Macaulay  (Lord)- 
THE  WORKS. 

'Albany '  Edition 
12  vols.     Large 

Vols.   i.-VI.      HISTORY    OF    ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  .JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Vols.  VII. -X.     ESSAYS  AND   BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI. -XII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  Svo, 
£4  16s. 

Library  EdiHon.     5  vols.     Svo,  £4. 
HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND     FROM 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  j 

SECOND. 

l'02jular  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo,  5s. 

Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  12s. 

People's  Edition.   4  vols.   Cr.  Svo,  16s. 

'  A Ibany '  Edition.  With  6  Portiaits. 
6  vols.  Large  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
eacli . 

Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post  Svo, 
48.S. 

'Edinburgh'  Edition.     4  vols.     Svo, 
6s.  each. 
CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS.WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 

ROME,  etc.,  in  1  volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  M. 

'  Silver  Library  '  EdiMon.  With 
Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
'Lays'.     Crown  Svo,  .3s.  &d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition.     1  vol.     Cr.  Svo, 

6s. 
'  Trevelyan '  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown 

Svo,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Post  Svo, 

24s. 
'  Ifidinburgh'  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo, 

fis,  each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo,  36s. 
ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  separately 
sewed,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  each. 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Crokev's        Boswell's 

Johnson. 
Hallam's      Constitu- 

tio?ial  History. 
Warren  Hastings. 
The  Eail  of  Chatham 
(Two  Kssays). 


Fredei'ic  the  Gre:it. 

Ranke  and  Oladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Cllve. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 
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Macaulay  (  Lord) — continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES  AND  POExMS. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6(^. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  Svo,  24s. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 

OF    LORD    MACAULAY.      Edited, 

witli  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right 

Hon.    Sir    G.    0.    TreveLyax,    Bart. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Lynch.— THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SATIONS :  BEING  A  RECORD  OF 
'A  FOREIGN  DEVIL'S'  EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH  THE  ALLIES  IN 
CHINA.  By  George  Lynch,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Sphere,  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  IlliLstrations.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 

THE  HISTORY  OF   EDWARD  THE 

THIRD.     Svo,  ISs. 
THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE   OF 

THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY.     Svo, 

21  .s.  net. 

Mallet.— MALLET  DU  PAN  AND 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
Bernard  Mai.let.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.     Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

May.— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  .since  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord 
Farnborough).      3  vols.      Cr.  Svo,  ISs. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6(^.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC: a  Short  History  of  the  La.st 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pimo, 

7  1     A  7 

GENERAL     HISTORY    OF     ROME, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-a.d. 
476.     With  5  Maps.     Cr.  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

Montag-ue.-THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. By  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Moran.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  Thomas  Francis  Moran, 
Ph.D.,  Profe.s.sor  of  History  and  Econo- 
nucsin  Purdue  University,  U.S.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 
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Nash.— THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND 
ITS  CAUSES.  By  Vadghan  Nash. 
With  8  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author,  and  a  Map  of  India 
showing  the  Famine  Area.     C'r.  8vo,  6s. 

Owens  College  Essays,— Edited  bv 
T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Owi-ns  College,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, and  James  Tait,  M.A. ,  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  History.  With  4  Maps.  8vo, 
12s.  6fZ.  net. 

Pears.— THK  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
(H;EEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE  STORY 
OF  THK  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY  THE  TURKS.  By 
Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  With  .3  Maps 
and  4  Illustrations.     8vo.  LSv.  net. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE  LOL- 
LARDS :  a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents.  Edited  by  Edgar  Powell 
and  G.  M.  Trevelyan.     8vo,  6*.  net. 

Randolph.— THE  LAW  AND  POLICY 

OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Philippines ;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By 
Car.man  F.  Randolph.     8vo,  9s.  net. 

Rankin  (Reginald). 

THE  MARQUIS  D'ARGENSON  ;  AND 

RICHARD    THE     SECOND.      8vo, 

10s.  6f^.  net. 
A  SUBALTERNS  LETTERS  TO  HIS 

WIFE.      (The  Boer  War.)     Cr.  8vo, 

3s.  M. 

Ransome.— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seebohm  (Fr?;deric,  LL.D.,  K.S.A. ).     ' 
THE    ENGLISH      VILLAGE     COM- 
MUNITY. With  1.3  Maps  and  Plates.  ' 
8vo,  16s.  i 

TRIBAL      CUSTOM      IN       ANGLO- j 
SAXON    LAW    :     being    an    Essay 
supplemental   to     (1)    '  'Hie    P^nglish 
Village  Community,'  (2)  '  The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales'.     8vo,  16s. 

Seton-Karr.-THE  CALL  TO  ARMS, 
1900-1901  ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  Henry 
Seton-Kari!,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  R.  Caton-Woodville.  Cr.  8vo, 
5s,  net. 


Shaw.— A   HISTORY   OF   THE  ENG- 
LISH CHURCH  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WARS  AND  UNDER  TH  E  COMMON- 
WEALTH,   1640-1660.       Bv    Wm.    A. 
Shaw,  Litt.D.     2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 
S  h  e  p  p  a r  d.  —  THE     OLD    ROYAL 
PALACE     OF     WHITEHALL.        By 
Edgar  Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of 
H.M.   Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to 
tlie  King.     With  6  Photogravure  Plates 
and   33   other   Illustrations.       Medium 
Svo,  2Ls.  net. 
Smith. —CARTHAGE      AND      THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.    By  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M.A.     With   Majis,  Plans,  etc. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  ^d. 
Stephens.— A     HISTORY    OF    THE 
FRENCH     REVOLUTION.       By     H. 
Morse  Stephens.    8vo.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
1 8s.  eacli. 
Sternberg.— MY  EXPERIENCKS  OF 
THE    BOER    WAR.       By   Adalbert 
Count  Sternberg.      With  Preface  by 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.     C'r. 
Svo,  5s.  net. 
Stubbs.— HISTORY    OF    THE     UNI- 
VERSITY   OF   DUBLIN.      By  J.  W. 
Stubbs.     Svo,  12s.  6^/. 
Stubbs.— HISTORICAL    INTRODUC- 
TIONS  TO   THE    'ROLLS  SERIES'. 
By    William   Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop    of    O.vford,     Regius    Professor 
of   Modern   History  in   the  University. 
Collected     and     Edited     by     Arthur 
Hassall,  M.A.     Svo,  r2s.  6^/.  net. 
Sutherland. -THE      HISTORY     OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
from      1606  -  1900.       By     Alexander 
Sutherland,      M.A.,     and       George 
Sutherland,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  M. 
Taylor.— A    STUDENT'S     MANUAL 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF   INDIA.     By 
Colonel      Meadows     Taylor,     C.S.I. 
Crown  Svo,    7s.    6(/. 
Thomson.  —  CHINA      AND      THE 
POWERS;  aNarrativeof  theOutVireak  of 
1900.    By  H.  C!.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps 
and  29  Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  6(/.  net. 
Todd.— PARLIAM  KNTA  RY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
By  Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.    Svo,  30s.  net. 
Trevelyan.— THE    AMERICAN    RE- 
VOLUTION.     Part  I.   1766-1776.      By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.     Svo,  16s. 
Trevelyan.— ENG  I. A ND  IN  TH  E  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.     B\  George  Macau- 
lay  Trevelyan.     Svo,  15s. 
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Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  Henry  Offley 
Wakeman,  M.A.,  and  Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.     Crown   8vo,  65. 

Walpole.^HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  THE  CONCI;USION  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  6  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


"Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  1399-1404,  lO.s.  M.  Vol.  II., 
1405-1406,  15s.  (out  of  2mnt).  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  15s.  Vol.  IV.,  1411- 
1413,  21s. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS.  Cr. 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  etc. 


Bacon.— THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL 
HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  James  Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo,  £4  4s. 

Bagehot.  -BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Blount.— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B.,  etc. 
Edited  liy  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of 
'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,' 
etc.  With  3  Photogravure  Plates.  8vo, 
10s.  Qd.  net. 

Bowen.  —  EDWARD  BOWEN  :  A 
MEMOIR.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W. 
E.  Bowen.  With  Appendices,  3  Photo- 
graviire  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  A 
H  istory  of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Crozier.— MY  INNER  LIFE :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and 
Autobiography.  By  John  Beattie 
Crozier,  LL.D.     8vo,  14s. 

Dante.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERI  :  being  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina 
Commedia  '.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan, 
D.D.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  12s.  M. 

Danton.— LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  A. 
H.  Beesly.   With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

De  Bode.— THE  BARONESS  DE 
BODE,  1775-1803.  By  William  S. 
Childe-Pemberton.     With    4    Photo- 

fravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  &d.  net. 


Erasmus. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASM  US. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 
his  earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first 
Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time. 
English  IVanslations,  with  a  Com- 
mentary. By  Francis  Morgan 
Nichols.    8vo,  18s.  net 

Faraday. -FARADAY  AS  A  DIS- 
COVERER. By  JohnTyndall.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  %d. 

Fenelon  :  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies, 
1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders.  With 
Portrait.     8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Fox.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

Granville.  —  SOME  RECORDS  OF 
THE  LATER  LIFE  OF  HARRIET, 
COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Old- 
field.  With  17  Portraits.  8vo,  gilt  top, 
16s.  net. 

Qrey.— MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 
By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  With  3 
Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton. -LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  Svo, 
3  vols.  15s.  eacii.  Addendum.  Svo, 
6rf.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 
1801  -  1900.  Second  Edition,  1901. 
Edited  by  M.  G.  Daugllsh,  B.-irrister- 
at-Law.     Svo,  10s.  net. 

Haveloek.  -  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
HENRY  HAVELOCK.  K.C.B.  By 
John  Clark  Maeshman.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  M. 
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Haweis.— MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.      Bv 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.    With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  65.  net. 
Higgins.  —  THE     BERNARDS     OF 
ABIXGTON    AND    NETHER    WIN- 
CHENDON :   a    Family    History.      By 
Mrs.   Napier  Higgins."     2  vols.     Svo, 
21  v.  net. 
Hunter.  —  THE    LIFE    OF    SIR 
WILLIAM        WILSON        HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Author  of  'A 
History   of    British    India,'     etc.      By 
Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.     With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.     Svo,  I6s.  net. 
Jaekson.—STONEWALL     JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut.-CoL  G.   F.   R.  Henderson. 
With    2   Portraits   and    33    Maps  and 
Plans.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  I65.  net. 
Kielmansegge.  —  DIARY     OF     A 
JOURNEY   TO   ENGLAND  IN   THE 
YEARS  1761-1762.     By  Couut  Frede- 
rick Kielmansegge.     With  4  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
Luther.— LIFE    OF    LUTHER.        By 
Jdlius    Kostlin.       With  62    Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 
Macaulay.— THE    LIFE   AND    LET- 
TERS OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Pojnilar  Edition.     1    vol.     Cr.    Svo, 

'As.  U. 
Student's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
CaJbinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  Svo,  12s. 
'  Edinburgh  '  EdAtion.     2  vols.     Svo, 

6s.  each. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.      Svo,  36s. 
Marbot.— THE    MEMOIRS   OF   THE 
B.ARONDEMARBOT.    2  vols.    Crown 
Svo,  7s. 
MaxMuner(F.). 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE 
RIGHT   HON.    FRIEDRICH    MAX 
MOlLER.  Edited  by  his  Wife.   With 
Photogravure  ■  Portraits     and     other 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Svo,  32s.  net. 
MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  :  a  Fragmeut. 

With  6  Portraits.     Svo,  12s.  6d. 
AULD  LANG  SYNE.     Second  Series. 

Svo.  10s.  6d. 
CHIPS  FROM   A   GERMAN   WORK- 
SHOP.   Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays. 
CYown  Svo,  5s. 


Meade.— GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD 
MEADE  AND  THE  FEUDATORY 
STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA.  By  Thomas  Henry 
Thornton.  With  Portrait,  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Morris.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
2  Portraits  and  S  other  Illustrations 
by  E.  H.  New,  etc.  2  vols.  Large 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.— By 
A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts 
and  Foreign  Homes '.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET.  Edited  by 
Stephen  Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With 
Portrait.     Svo,  6s.  net. 

Place.— THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
PLACE.  1771-1S54.  By  Graham  Wal- 
las, M.A.    With  2  Portraits.    Svo.  12s. 

Powys.— PASSAGES  FROM  THE 
DIARIES  OF  MRS.  PHILIP  LYBBE 
POWYS,  OF  HARDWICK  HOUSE, 
OXON.  1756-1808.  Edited  by  Emily 
J.  Climenson.     8vo,  gilt  top,  16s. 

Ramakr/shna  :  His  Lite  and  Sayings. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  MiJller. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Rich.  —  MARY  RICH,  COUNTESS 
OF  WARWICK  (1625-1678):  Her 
Family  and  Friends.  By  C.  Fell 
Smith.  With  7  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  9  other  Illustrations.  Svo,  gilt  top. 
18s.  net. 

Rochester,  and  other  Literary 
Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  \Arith  some  Account  of  their 
Surroundings.  Bv  the  Author  of 
■The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,'  'The 
Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15  Portraits. 
Svo,  16s. 

Romanes.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  aud 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait 
aud  2  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Russell.  —  SWALLOWFIELD  AND 
ITS  OWNERS.  By  Constance  Lady 
Russell,  of  Swallowtield  Park.  With  15 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other 
Ulu.strations.     4to,  gilt  edges.  42s.  net. 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET,  ERASMUS, 
AND  THOMAS  MORE  :  a  History  of 
their  Fellow- Work.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm.    Svo,  14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OF  THE   Wellington 

LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     By  J.  0.        

Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal 
8vo,  21s. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— By  A.  M.  F. 
Crown  8vo,  ds. 

Tallentyre.— THE  WOMEN  OF  THF 
SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits. 
By  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  11  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.     8vo,  10s.  %d.  net. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  By 
Richard  K.  Hulmes,  IM.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Walpole.  —  SOW  1^  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
Edited  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, K.C.B. 
With  2  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  4s.  M-.  net. 


—continued. 

LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ^d. 


Wilkins  (W.  H.). 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  GEORGE 
n.  AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN- 
REGENT  :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.     2  vols.     Svo,  .36s. 


THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UNCROWNED 
QUEEN;  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort 
of  George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence 
with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Kouigsmarck.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.     Svo,  12s.  6r/.  net. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  etc. 


Arnold.— SEAS  AND  LANDS.     By  Sir 
Edwix  Arnold.     With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6cl 
Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN   CEYLON.     With 

6  Illu.strations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 
THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.       With     6     Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  %d. 
Ball  (John). 
THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.    Recon.structed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
Vol.  1.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to 
the  Simplon  Pa.ss.   With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.   Crown  Svo,  12s.  net. 
HINTS    AND    NOTES,    PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRAVEL- 
LERS IN  THE  ALPS:    being  a  re- 
vision of  the  General  Introducliion  to 
the  '  Alpine  Guide  '.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  net. 
Bent.— THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SnONALAND:     being    a    Record     of 
Excavation    and    Exploration   in   1891. 
By  J.  Theodore  Bent.     With  117  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  %d. 
Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM '  ; 

OUR  HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR 

ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  06 

Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 

7s.  M. 


Brassey  (The  Late  Lady) — ciintinued. 
A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  '. 
^ iSiicer  Library'  Edition.     Witli   (56 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 
Popular    Edition.       With    60   Illus- 
trations.    4to,  &d.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
School   Edition.      With   37    Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp. ,  2s.  cloth,  or  3s.  white 
parchment. 
SUNSHINE  AND    STORM    IN   THE 
EAST. 

Popular   Edition.      Witli    103   Illus- 
trations.    4to,  6t^.  sewed.  Is.  cloth. 
IN    THE   TRADES,    THE   TROPICS, 
AND  THE  'ROARING  FORTIES'. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d. 

Cockerell.  —  TRAVELS  IN  SOU- 
THERN EUROPE  AND  THE 
LEVANT,  1810  -  1817.  By  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  son,  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait.     Svo. 

Fountain  (Paul). 

THE       GREAT       DESERTS       AND 

FORESTS  OF  NORTH    AMERICA. 

Witli  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson, 

Author    of   '  The    Naturalist    in    La 

Plata,'  etc.     Svo,  9s.  6d.  net. 
THE     GREAT     MOUNTAINS     AND 

FORESTS   OF  SOUTH    AMERICA. 

With    Portrait    and    7    Illustrations. 

Svo,  10s.  6d.  net, 
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Proude  (James  A. ). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Colon- 
ies. With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3.S.  M. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES :  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
boards,  25.  %d.  cloth. 

Grove.  —  SEVENTY  -  ONE  DAYS' 
CAMPING  IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady 
Grove.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
8vo,  Is.  Q(/.  net. 

Haggard.  — A  WINTEP.  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Being  an  Account  of  Travels 
through  Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  undertaken  in  the  year  1900. 
By  "H.  Rider  Haggard.  '  WMth  31 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Hardwick.— AN  IVORY  TRADER  IN 
NORTH  KENIA  :  the  Record  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Country  North  of 
]^Iount  Kenia  in  East  Equatorial  Africa, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Noraads  of 
Galla-Land.  Bv  A.  Arkell-Hardwick, 
F.R.G.S.  With  2:J  Illustrations  from 
Photographs,  and  a  Map.  8vo,12s.6'/.net. 

Heatheote.— ST.  KILDA.  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the 
Autlior.    8vo,  105.  6d.  net. 

Ho  Witt.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battlefields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  not. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'ALERTE': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Trea- 
sure on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  Gd. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET  :  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kash- 
mir, Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 


Knight  (E.  ¥.)— continued. 

TH  E  '  FALCON  '  ON  THE  BALTIC  :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Threo-Touner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  .35.  (kl. 

Lees.— PEAKS  AND  PINES:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With 
63  Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr. 
8vo.  65. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuek.— B.C.  1887  : 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
By  J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbdck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Lyneh.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With 
197  Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  repro- 
duced from  Photographs  and  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a 
Bililiography,  and  a  Map  of  Armenia 
and  adjacent  countries.  2  vols.  Medium 
Svo,  gilt  top,  42s.  net. 

Nansen.— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
Svo,  35.  M. 

Rice.- OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON 
NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
Stanley  P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Svo,  10s.  M: 

Smith.— CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES.     By  W.    P.    Haskett  Smith. 

With  Illustrations  and  numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  ENGLAND.     16mo,  3s.  net. 

Part  II.   WALES  AND  IRELAND. 

16mo,  3s.  net. 

Spender.— TWO  WINTERS  IN  NOR- 
WAY :  being  an  Account  of  Two 
Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in 
Sleigh  Driving,  and  including  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Lapps.  By  A.  Edmund 
Spender.  With  40  lUu.strations  from 
Photograph.s.     Svo,  10s.  M.  net. 

Stephen.-THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

Three  in  Norway.— By  Two  of  Them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  lioards,  2s.  M.  cloth. 

Tyndall  (John). 
TilK    GLACIERS    OF     THE    ALPS. 

With  61   lUu.strations.       Crown  Svo, 

i)s.   6d.  net. 
HOURS     OF     E.XERCISE     IN     THE 

ALPS.      With   7   Illustratious.      Cr. 

Svo,  6*.  6d.  net, 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  His  Grace  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman,  Col. 
H.  Walrond,  Miss  Legh,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound, with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montagde  Shear- 
man, W.  Beacher  Thomas,  W.  Rye, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  37  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

BIG    GAME    SHOOTING.       By    Clive 
Phillipps-Wollet. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel 
W.  Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C. 
Selous,  etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.,  A.  H.  Boyd,  W.  J.  Ford, 
etc.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Lyttelton,  a.  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  .52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  Plates 
and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove,  etc. 
With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eiglith) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  A.  E.  T. 
Watson,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-l)0und,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  P. 
C.  Grove,  etc.  With  18  Plates  and  24 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 


FISHING.        By     H.     Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I. — Salmon  and  Trout.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With 
9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— Pike  and  Other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  ContriViutions  by  William 
Senior,  G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc. 
With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  etc.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FOOTBALL.— By  Montague  Shearman, 
W.  J.  Oakley,  Frank  Mitchell,  etc. 
With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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THE  BADMINTON  l^lBRAHy— continued. 


Edited  by  His  Grace  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G. 

A.  E.  T,  WATSON. 


and 


HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaofort,  K.G.,  Mowbray 
Morris,  G.  H.  Longman,  etc.  With  5 
Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9.S-.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING.  By 
Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  the  Hon. 
John  Scott-Montagu,  etc.  With  13 
Plates  and  136  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s.  net ;  lialf-bound, 
12.9.  net.  A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when 
Motoring,  2s.  net. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  etc.  With  13  Plates 
and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6.S-.  net ;  half- bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).  Selected 
by  Hedley  Peek.  With  32  Plates  and 
74  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  etc.  With  Frontispiece  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T. 
F.  Dale,  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
etc.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and  C.  M. 
Pitman,  etc.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke, 
Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  17.^»  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SHOOTING. 
Vol.  I.— Field  and  Covert.  By  Lord 
Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.,  etc.  With  11  Plates 
and  95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  clotli,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
Vol.  II.— Moor  and  Marsh.  By 
Lord  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.,  etc.  With  8 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING. 
By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbdtt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witham,  etc.  With  12 
Plates  and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.  W^ith  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
Heathcote,  E.  0.  Pleydell-Bouverie, 
the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  etc.  With  14 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

YACHTING. 
Vol.  I.— Cruising,  Construction  cf 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rules, 
Fitting-Out,  etc.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  etc. 
With  21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
Vol.  II.— Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht 
Racing,  etc.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett, 
the  Marquis  of  Ddfkekin  and  Ava, 
K.P.,  etc.  With  35  Plates  and  160 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

*^j*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  ludf -hound  in  Leather,  loithgilt  top.     Price 

Is.  6il.  'net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortlet  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  11  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphehson  ;  Shoot- 
ing, by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
Witli  13  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shoot- 
ing, by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; 
Coursing,  by  Charles  Richardson  ; 
Hunting,  by  .J.  S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H. 
Longman  ;  Cookery,  by  Col.  Kenney 
Herbert.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  op  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne- Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud 
Douglas  Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alex- 
ander Innes  Shand.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander 
Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William  Senior 
('  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Cliapters  by  John  Bickerdyke 
and  W.  H.  Pope.  Cookery,  by  Alex- 
ander Innes  Shand.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Alverstone  and  Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET:  Its  History  and  Associa- 
tions. Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Alverstone,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C. 
W.  Alcock,  Secretary,  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club.  With  48  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  16s.  net. 


Bickerdyke.— DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE 
ON  WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT: 
and  other  papers.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke. With  Photo-Etching  Frontis- 
piece and  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6c/. 


Blackburne.— MR.  BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  An- 
notated and  Arranged  by  Himself. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
and  a  brief  History  of  Blindfold  Chess, 
by  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With  Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The)  :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
Shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
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Ellis.— CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  ami 
Bright  Ganies  of  Chess.  Collected  aud 
Arranged  by  J.  H.   Ellis,  M.A.     8vo, 

Folkard.— THE   WILD-FOWLER:   A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  descriptive  also  of  Decoys  aud 
Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  etc. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens  and  in  For- 
eign Countries,  Rock-fowling,  etc.,  etc. 
By  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  Engiav- 
ings  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  12s.  U. 

Ford.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ARCHERY.  By  Horace 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten  by  W.  Bdtt,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A. 
8vo,  14s. 

Francis.- A   BOOK    ON  ANGLING: 

or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  Branch  ;  including  full  illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis 
Francis.  With  Portrait  aud  Coloured 
Plates.     Crown  8vo,  15s. 

Fremantle.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fre- 
mantle, V.D.,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C. 
With  54  Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the 
Te.xt.     8vo,  126-.  ^d.  net. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND 
GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GaTHORxNE- 
Hardy.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorbdrn.     8vo,  6s.  net. 

Graham.  —  COUNTRY  PASTIMES 
FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  Anderson  Gra- 
ham. With  252  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Hutchinson.— THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  Horace  G. 
Hdtchinson.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Amy  Pascok,  H.  H.  Hilton, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Whigham  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  With  71 
Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  ^d.  net. 

Lang.— ANGLING  SKETCHES.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6'^. 


Lillie.— CROQUET     UP     TO     DATE. 

Containing  the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of 
the  Leading  Players  and  Champions. 
By  Arthur  Lillie.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Need-, 
ham,  C.  D.  Locock,  etc.  With  19 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits)  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo,  10s.  %d.  net. 
Locock.— SIDE  AND  SCREW  :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Longman.— CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  6c?. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  M.  net. 

Madden.— THE  DIARY  OP  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study  of 
Shakespeare  aud  of  Elizabethan  Sport. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.     8vo,  gilt  top,  16s. 

Maskelyne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS  : 

a  Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating    at    Games    of    Chance    and 
Skill.     By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall.     With  62  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Millais  (John  Guille). 
THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
8    Photogravure   Plates,    2    Coloured 
Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the 
Author's  Drawings  and  from   Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to,  gilt  top,  30s.  net. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH       SURFACE  -  FEEDING 
DUCKS.     With  6  Photogravures  and 
66  Plates  (41  in  Colours)  from  Draw- 
ings   l>y    the    Author,    Archibald 
Thorburn,    and   from    Photographs. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £6  6s.  net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By  '  Slam  '.  With 
a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as 
adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf 
Clul)S.     18nio,  gilt  edges,  3.s-.  6(^.  net. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
William  Park,  Juu.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6rf. 
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Payne-Gall wey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
THE  CROSS-BOW  :  Medieval  and 
Modern  ;  Military  and  Sporting ;  its 
Construction,  History,  and  Manage- 
ment, with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista 
and  Citapult  of  the  Ancients.  With 
220  Illustratiuns.  Royal  4to,  £3  3.s.  net. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(First  Series).  On  the  Choice  and 
Use  of  a  Gun.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Second  Series).  On  the  Production, 
Preservation,  and  Killing  of  Game. 
With  Directions  in  Shooting  Wood- 
Pigeons  and  Breaking-in  Retrievers. 
With  Portrait  and  103  lllusti-ations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  &d. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Third  Series).  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  Complete  Directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  18s. 


continued. 

Pole.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST. 
By  William  Pule,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 


Proctor.— HOW    TO  PLAY  WHIST: 

with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


Ronalds.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo,  14s. 


Selous.  —  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL, 
EAST  AND  WEST.  By  Frederick 
CODRTENEY  Selous.  With  18  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Med- 
ium 8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. . 

Warner.— CRICKET  IN  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA :  being  Record  of  the  Tour  of  the 
English  Team,  1902-3.  By  Pelham  F. 
Warner.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo. 


Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 


LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Abbott.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     12mo,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustra- 
ted with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  2  vols. 
8vo,  32s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book 
X.,  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With 
a  continuous  Analysis  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7  vols.  8vo,  £3  13s.  M. 
LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all 
his  occasional  V/orks.  Edited  by 
James  Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo, 
£4  4s. 

THE  ESSAYS  :  With  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately, D.D.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 
Bacon  (Francis) — continued. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Notes  by  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s.  The 
Text  and  Index  only,  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in  one  volume. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics,     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Or  Separately, 
Part  I.     PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HIS- 
TORY OF  PHILOSOPHY.     Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 
Part    II.       THEORY    OF    ETHICS 
AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS.     Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 
LOGIC.     Part  I.     Deduction.     Crown 
8vo,  4s.    Part  II.  Induction.     Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 
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Bain  (A lexandek) — continued. 
TH  E  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

8vo,  15s. 
THE   EMOTIONS  AND  THE   WILL. 

8vo,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS.     8vo. 

Baldwin.— A     COLLEGE    MANUAL 
OF  RHETORIC.     By  Charles  Sears 
[i^^Baldwin,    A.m.,    Ph.D.      Crown   8vo, 
■  ,  4.s\  6</. 

Brooks.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MIND  : 
being  an  E.xamination  into  the  Nature 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary 
Substances  of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn 
Brooks.     8vo,  10s.  M.  net. 

Brough.— THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
SCIENCE:  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses 
and  Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psycho- 
logy. By  J.  Brough,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  net. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS : 
being  the  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Philo.sophy.     8vo,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT: on  the  Lines  of  iMod- 
ern  Evolution. 

Vol  I.     8vo,  14s. 

Vol.  II.     (In  prepardtion.) 

Vol.  III.     8vo,  10s.  M. 

Davidson.— THE  LOGIC  OF  DE- 
FINITION, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).— THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Philosophical     Work.s. 

8vo,  16s.  each. 
Vol.  III.    Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo, 

21s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  POLITICAL  OBLIGATION. 
With  Preface  by  Bernard  Bosan- 
QUET.     8vo,  5s. 

GurnhilL— THE  MORALS  OF  SUI- 
CIDE. Bv  the  Rev.  J.  GuRNHiLL,  B.A. 
Vol.  1.,  Or.  8vo,  5.S.  net.  Vol.  II., 
Cr.  8vo,  5.t.  net. 


Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 

TIME  AND  SPACE  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.     8vo,  16s. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE:  an 
Ethical  lufjuiry.     2  vols.     8vo,  24s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION.    2  vols.     8vo,  21s. 

THE  METAPIIYSIC  OF  EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience  ;  Book  II.  Positive 
Science  ;  Book  III.  Analysis  of 
Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV.  The 
Real  Universe.    4  vols.    8vo,  36s.  net. 

Hume.  —  T  H  E  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  II.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 
vols.  8vo,  28s.  Or  separately.  Essays. 
2  vols.  14s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
2  vols.     14s. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  M. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE  :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  iu  1901-1902.  8vo,  12s.  net. 

TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND  TO  STUDENTS 
ON  SOME  OF  LIFE'S  IDEALS. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6rf. 

Justinian.— THE    INSTITUTES    OF 

JUSTINIAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.     8vo,  18s. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ETURiS.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  With  Memoir. 
8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  METAPIIYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  H.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUP.TILTY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGUIH'IS.  Translated  hy  T.  K. 
Abbott.     8vo,  6s. 
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Kelly.— government  OR  HUMAN  I  Mill  (John  Stuart). 


-continued. 


EVOLUTION.  Bv  Edmond  Kelly, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Vol."l.  Justice.  Crown 
8vo,  7s\  Qd.  net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism 
and  Individualism.    Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6(/.  uet. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3«.  6d. 

Ladd  (Georgk  Trumbull). 

PHILOSOPH  Y  OF  CONDUCT  :  a 
lYeatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles  and 
Ideals  of  Etliics.     8vo,  21s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo,  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  PSY- 
CHOLOGY :  a  Text-Bool.-  of  Mental 
Science  for  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.     8vo,  12.S. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo,  12s. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  Qd. 

Leoky  (William  Edward  Hartpole). 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE:  Conduct  and 
Character.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS: 
being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 
Leeky's  '  History  of  European  Morals '. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Ijy  W.  A.  HiusT.     Crown  8vo,  -Ss.  fi'/. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  uet. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Lihriii;!  Edili"ii.      2  vols.      8vO,  3(js. 

Cdliini't  Editi'iK.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo, 
lO.s.  net. 

Lutoslawski.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GIIOWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With 
an  Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.  By  WlN- 
C'KNTT  Lutoslawski.     Svo,  21s. 

Max  Miiller  (K.). 
THE  SCIENCl',  OF  THOUGHT.     8vo, 

21s. 
TilK    SIX    SYSTEMS    OF     INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.     Svo,  18s. 

THRER  LECTURES  ON  THE  VE- 
DANTA  PHILOSOPHY.    Cr.  8vo,  5.9. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  M. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT.  Crown 
Svo,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Svo,  2s.  Qd. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  Svo, 
16s. 

NATURE,   THE    UTILITY    OF    RE- 
LIGION,   AND     THEISM.       Three 
Essays.     Svo,  5s. 
Monek.— AN    INTRODUCTION     TO 

LOGIC.      By     William    Henry     S. 

MONCK,   M.A.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Myers.  —  HUMAN      PERSONALITY 

AND   ITS   SURVIVAL  OF    BODILY 

DEATH.    By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myer.s. 

2  vols.     8vo,  42s.  net. 

Pierce  —STUDIES  IN  AUDITORY 
AND  VISUAL  SPACE  PERCEPTION  : 
Essays  on  Experimental  Psychology. 
By  A.  H.  Pierce.     Cr.  Svo,  Qs.  6d.  net. 

Richmond.  —  THE  MIND  OF  A 
CHILD.  By  Ennis  Richmond.  Crown 
8vo,  .3s.  6//.  net. 

Romanes.— MIND  AND  MOTION 
AND  MONISM.  By  George  John 
Romanes.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Sully  (Jame.s). 

AN  ESSAY  ON  LAUGHTER  :  its 
Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development 
and  its  Value.     Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.     Svo,  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr. 
Svo,  9s. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Svo, 
lOs.    6d. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS  :  being  Selections 
froni  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Child- 
hood '.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Sutherland.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT. By  Alexander  Sutherland, 
M.A.     2  vols.     Svo.  28s.     . 

Swinburne.— PICTURE  LOGIC  :    an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown   Svo,  2s.  6d. 
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Thomas.  —  INTUITIVE  SUGGES- 
TION.  By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of 
'Spii-itual  Tiiiw  in  the  Natural  World,' 
etc.     Crown  Svo,  Zs.  tirf.  net. 

•Webb.— THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS;  a  Series 
ot  Essays  on  idealism.  iJy  Thoji.vs  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     Svo,  10.>\  U. 

Weber.— HISTORY  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY. By  Alfred  Webkr,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Straslnirg.  Trans- 
lated by  Frank  Thillv,  Ph.D.   Svo,  16«. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
BACON'S  ESSAYS.   With  Annotations. 

Svo.  lOv.  6(/. 
ELEMENTS  OF    LOGIC.     Crown  Svo, 

As.  fxl. 
ELEMENTS  OF  PJIETOPJC.     Crown 

Svo,  id.  dfl. 


Political   Philosophy— 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward 


-coutiiiutd. 


THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 
SCEi'TICS.  Translated  by  the  llev. 
0.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  15v. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  lllsTOUV  OF 
GREEK  PHILOSOl'HV.  Translated 
by  Sarah  F.  Allevxe  and  Evelyn 
A'bbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  C'r.  Svo,  lOs.  >ad. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACA- 
DEMY. Translated  by  Sahah  F. 
Alleyxe  and  Alfhld  (4oodwi.v,  B.  A. 
Crown  Svo,  IS*. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
0.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.    Cv.  Svo,  lO.s.  '6<L 

ARISTOTLE  AND  'I'HE  EARLIEIJ 
PERIPATETICS.     Translated   by  B. 


F.     C.     COSTELLOE, 
MniRHEAD,  M.A. 


.M.A. 

i  vols. 


,  and   .1. 

Cr.  N\(i, 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  John  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  Svo,  as. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  John 
Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Svo,  bs. 

LOGIC.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  Svo,  bs. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS 
AND  NATURAL  LAW).  ByJu.sKiMi 
Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  h.s-. 

NATURAL  THE0LO(iY.  By  Beunauu 
Boedder,  S.J;     Crown  Svo,  fo.  M. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Michael  Maher. 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Loud.).  Crown 
Svo,  (5*'.  Hid. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  etc. 


Davidson.— LEADING  AND  IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH  WORDS  :  E.x- 
phiineil  and  E.xeniplitied.  By  Williaji 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo,  Zs.  M. 


ij'arrar. — LANGUAGE 
GUAGES.     By  F.  W.  I- 
Late  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH 

Classilied  and  E.xplaiuec 


AND      LAN- 
arrah,  D.D., 
.     Cr.  Svo,  6«. 

SYNONYMS, 
with  Practical 


E.xercises. 
Svo,  6s. 


By  G.  F.  Graham.      Fcp. 


Max  Mailer  (F.). 

THE     SCIENCE     OF 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo, 


LANGUAGE. 

\0s. 


Max  Miiiler  (V.)~~cuHlinued. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYA.S. 
Crown   Svo,  5v. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  111.  ESSAYS  ON' 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  Essay.s 
on  Language,  F^olklore  and  other 
Subjects.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Faciliiate  tlie 
Expression  of  Idea.s  and  Assist  in  Lite- 
I  rary  Composition,  iiv  Peter  Maiik 
1  Roget,  M.D.,F.R.S.  "With  full  Inde.x. 
Cr.  Svo,  9.V.  net. 
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Political  Economy  and 

Ashley  (W.  J.). 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 
AND  THEORY.  Crown  8vo,  I'art 
J.,  06-.     Part  II.,  lO.s.  M. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONO- 
MIC.    Crown  Svo,  9s.  uet. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGES  :  a 
Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.     Svo. 

Bagehot.— ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  M. 


Economics. 

Maeleod  (Henry  Dunning) — cont. 

THE    THEORY   OF    CREDIT.      Svo. 

In    1    vol.,   30s.    uet;    or   separately, 

Vol.  I.,  10s.  net.     Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 

10s.  uet.     Vol.  II.,  Part  11.,  10s.  net. 

INDIAN  CURRENCY.  Svo,  2s.  6f/. 


Mill.— POLITICAL 
John  Stuart  Mill. 
Popular  Edition. 
Library  Edition. 


net. 
ECONOMY.      By 

Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 
2  vols.     Svo,  30s. 


Barnett.  —  PRACTICABLE  SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays  on  Social  Reforni.  By 
Samuel  A.  and  Henrietta  Barnett. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Devas.— A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  (Stonyhurst  I'hilo- 
Sdphical  Series.) 

Lawrence.  —  LOCAL  VARIATIONS 
IN  WAGES.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence, 
M.A.  With  lude.x  and  IS  Maps  and 
Diagrams.     4to,  Ss.  Qd. 

Leslie. —  ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  Bv  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl,  '  Svo,  10s.  Qd. 

Maeleod  (Henry  Dunning). 

BIMETALLISM.     Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  Cr. 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING.  Vol.  I.  Svo,  12s. 
Vol.    11.      14s. 


MulhaU.  —  INDUSTRIES  AND 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  Mich- 
ael G.  MULHALL,  F.S.S.  With  32 
Diagi'ams.     Crown  Svo,  Ss.  Qd. 

Symes.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  a 
Short  Textbook  ot  Political  Economy. 
Witli  Problems  tor  solution.  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Qd. 

Toynbee.— LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
18th  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Arnold  Toynbee.     Svo,  10s.  6(^. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNION- 
ISM. With  Map  aud  Bibliography. 
Svo,  7s.  %d.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  Svo, 
12s.  net. 

PROBLExMS  OF  MODERN  INDUS- 
TRY.    Svo,  OS  net. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 


Avebury.  —  THE  ORIGIN  uF 
CIVILISATION,  aud  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Avebury.  With  6  Plates  and 
20  lUustratious.     Svo,  ISs. 

Clodd  (Edward). 
THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.     With   77  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  *3d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION  :  being 
a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  lilustra- 
tious.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  &d. 


Lang  and  Atkinson.— SOCIAL 
ORIGINS.  Bv  Andrew  Lang,  M.A., 
LL.D.  ;  and  PiilMAL  LAW.  By  J.  J. 
Atkin.son.     Svo,  10s.  6^/.  net. 


Packard.— LAMARCK,  THE  FOUN- 
DER OF  EVOLUTION  :  his  Life  and 
Work,  with  Translations  of  his  Writ- 
ings on  Organic  Evolution.  ByALPHEUS 
S.  Packard,  iM.D.,  LL.D.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  Svo,  9s.  net, 
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Romanes  (George  John). 

ESSAYS.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OFWEISMANN- 
ISM.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 
an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions. 


Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Post- Darwinian  Ques- 
tions :  Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  lO.s.  Qd. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions :  Isolation  and  Physiologica 
SeleotioD.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. 


Balfour.— THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF  :  being  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

Baring-Gould.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION    IN   GREEK 

LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Svo,  15s. 

Davidson.— THEISM,  as  Grounded  in 

HuHKin  Nature,  Historically  and  Critic- 
ally Handled.  Being  the  Burnett 
Lectures  for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at 
Aberdeen.  By  W.  L.  David.son,  M.A., 
LL.D.     8vo,  15s. 

James.— THE  VARIETIES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE  :  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gilford 
Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered 
at  Edinburgh  in  1901-1902.  By  William 
James,  LL.D.,  etc.     Svo,  12s.  net. 

Iiang  (Andrew). 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
CUSTOM    AND    MYTH  :     Studies    of 

Early    Usage   and    Belief.      With    15 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd, 
MYTH,    RITUAL   AND    RELIGION. 

2  voLs.     Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MODERN   MYTHOLOGY:  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  illiller.     Svo,  9s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.     Cr. 
Svo,  ;'s.  net. 


Leighton.  —  TYPICAL  MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD  ;  or.  The 
Absolute  of  German  Romantic  Idealism 
and  of  English  Evolutionary  Agnos- 
ticism. By  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6f/. 
net. 

Max  Muller  (ITie  Right  lion.  F.). 

THE  SI  L  ESI  AN  HORSEHERD  ('DAS 
PFERDEBtJRLA  ')  :  Questions  of  the 
Dav  answered  by  F.  Max  Miller. 
Translated  l>y  Oscar  A.  Fechter, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  EsTLix  Carpenter. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytho- 
logy and  Folk  Lore.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.      Svo,    IS.9. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MYTHOLOGY.    2  vols.    Svo,  32.?. 

THE  ORIGIN  ANDGROWTll  OF  RE- 
LIGION,as  illustrated  l)ytlic  Religions 
of  India.  The  Hiljbert  Lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1S7S.     Cr.  Svo,  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RELIGION  :  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  Svo,   5s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gillord 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  ISSS.  Cr.  Svo,  5s. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. — continued. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Riglit   Hon.   F.  )— 

continued. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  1890.    Cr.  8vo,  5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION. 
The  Gift'ord  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION.  The  Gillbrd  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1892.     Crown  8vo,  5s' 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
March,  1894.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series — Essays 
ou  the  Science  of  Religion.   Cr.  8vo,  5s. 


Oakesmith.-THE  RELIGION  OF 
PLUTARCH:  a  Pagan  Creed  of 
Apostolic  Times.  An  Essay.  By  John 
Oakesmith,  D.  Lift.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 


Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER  FAITHS 
OF  IRELAND  :  a  Folklore  Sketch. 
A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre-Christian 
Traditions.  With  192  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     8vo,  30s.  net. 


PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archctological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  ."i]2  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  15s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


Abbott. "HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
Hi.story  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6(y. 

^schylus.  -  EUMENIDES  OF 
.ESCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.     By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo,  7s. 

Aristophanes.— THE  ACHARNIANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrkell. 
Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Becker   (W.    A.).      Translated    by   the 

Rev.  F.   JlETCALFE,  B.  D. 

GALLUS :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  2(3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CIIARICLES:  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illu.strations.     Crown  8vu,  3s.  Qd. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Cami'BKI.i,,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.     8vo,  15s. 


Cicero.  —  CICERO'S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Bv  R.  Y.  Tykrell.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  III.,  8vo,  each  12.s-.  Vol.  IV.,  15s. 
VoLV.,14s.  Vol.  VI.,  12s.  Vol.  VII., 
Index,  7s.  6(/. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  C'lassieal  Instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vols.  XL,  1900  ;  Xll.,  1901 ; 
XIII.,  1902.     8vo,  6s.  6(7.  net  each. 

Hime.  —  LUCIAN,  THE  SYRIAN 
SATIRIST.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry 
W.  L.  HiME  (late)  Royal  Artillery. 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

Homer.— THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
MORRLS.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Horaee.—THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
William  Codtts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

Lang.— HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC. 
By  Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8yo,  9s.  net. 

Lucian.  — TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
LUCIAN.  By  Augusta  M.  Ca.mpbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 
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Classical  Literature, 

Ogilvie. -HORAK  LATIN  A  K  :  Studies 
ill  Syiioiiyiiis  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  "Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M. 
Cliief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 
Edited  by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A. 
With  a  Memoir  by  Joseph  OoiLvaE, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo,  12s.  6f/.  net. 

Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN 
AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  6.s.  net. 

Soplioeles. — 'ftanslated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugljy  Scliool.  Cr. 
8vo,  8s.  M. 


Theophrastus.-THECHARACTERS 

OF  TIIEOPHRASTUS:  a  Translation, 
with  Introduction.  By  Charles  E. 
Bennett  and  William  A.  Hammond. 
Professors  in  Cornell  University.  Fcp. 
8vo,  2.S-.  6'/.  net. 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE. 
Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.     8vo,  6a'. 


Translations,  etc. — coiitiiined. 
Virgil. 
THE    POEMS    OF    VIRGIL.      Trans- 
lated  into    English    Prose   by   John 
Conington.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  .ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John 
Conington.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  iENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo,  :is.  net. 

THE  .ENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely 
translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 
By  W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  8vo, 
los.  net. 

THE  .ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  James 
Rhoades. 

Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo 


OS. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS 
OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     16mo,  5s. 

Wilkins.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  Wilkins. 
8vo,  6s. 


Poetry  and 


Arnold.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
WORLD  ;  or,  the  Great  Cousuinniation. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  8vo, 
OS.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES:  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing-room.     Crown  8vo,  os.  net. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  HOW 
TO  ACT  THEM.  With  91  Dia- 
grams and  52  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male  ;  1  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them'.  With  Illu.stra- 
tions,  Diagiams  and  Music.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S  FAREWELL,  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp. 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


the  Drama. 

Cochrane.  — COLLECTED  VERSES. 
By  Alfred  Cochrane,  Author  of  '  The 
Kestrel's  Nest,  and  other  Verses,' 
'  Leviore  Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  J.  Ford.     Fcp.  8vo. 

Dabney.— THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF 
VERSE  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the 
Principles  of  Poetic  Composition.  By 
J.  P.  Dabney.     Crown  8vo,  t5s.^</.  net. 

Graves.  —  CL YT.EMN  ESTR A  :  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves. 
With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell. 
Litt.D.     Crown  8vo,  :>s.  net. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER:  Songs  and 
Verses.  By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.  .')s. 

Ingelo-sv  (Jean). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
IngELOW.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  tid.  cloth 
plain,  -Ss.  cloth  gilt. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Keary.— THE    BROTHERS:    a    Fairy 
Masque.    By  C.  F.  Keary.    Crown  8vo, 

4.S.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky.— POEMS.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.     Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),   (Owen  Mere- 
dith). 

THE  WANDERER.     Cr.  8vo,  10s.  M. 

LUCILE.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  M. 

SELECTED  POEMS.     Cr.  8vo,  10s.  M. 

Maeaulay.— LAYS     OF     ANCIENT 
ROME,   WITH    'IVRY'   AND    'THE 
ARMADA  '.     By  Lord  Macaulay. 
Illustrated   by  G.  Scharf.     Fcp.  4to, 

10s.  Qd. 
-— —    Bijou 

Edition,  18mo,  2s.  Qd.,  gilt  top. 
~ Popular 

Edition,  Fcp.  4to,  6rf.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is. 
sewed.  Is.  6*/.  cloth. 

Mac  Donald.— A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE, 
IN  illE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF 

AN  OLD  SOUL :  Poems.     By  George 
MacDonald,  LL.D.     18mo,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  W  0  R  K  .S— Library 
Edition. 

Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  8vo, 
price  5s.  net  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 

Crown  Svo,  os.  net. 
THE    DEFENCE    OF   GUENEVERE, 

and  other  Poems.   Crown  Svo,  os.  net. 

the  story  of  sigurd  the 
volsung,  and  the  fall  of 

THE  NIBLUNGS.     Crown   Svo,   5s. 
net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE 
IS  ENOUGH.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

THE  ^NEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOME- 
TIME KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF 
THE  WEDERGEATS.  Ti-anslated 
by  William  Morris  and  A.  J. 
Wyatt.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also 
be  had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Popular    Edition.      5    Vols.      12mo, 
25s.  ;  or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The   same    in    Ten   Parts,    25s.  ;    or 
2s.  Qd.  each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.  Square 
crown  Svo,  6s. 

*^*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  37,  40. 

Morte  Arthui":  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary 
Macleod  Banks.     Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  M. 

Nesbit.— LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.  By 
E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 
First  Series.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd.  Second 
Series.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

RamaL -SONGS    OF     CHILDHOOD. 

By  Walter  Ramal.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece from  a  Drawing  by  Richard 
Doyle.     Fcp.  Svo,  3s.  6(^.  net. 

Riley.  —  OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES  : 
Poems.  By  Jambs  Whitcombb  Riley. 
12mo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes.— A  SELECTION  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  Herbert 
Warren,  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  Hd. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Savage  -  Armstrong. 

OF  DOWN.  By  G.  F. 
STRONG,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
7s.  6d. 


—  BALLADS 

Savage-Aum- 

Crowu    8vo, 


Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  36  Woodcuts.  1 
voL  8vo,  14s.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo,  21s. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  Mary  F.  Dunbaei. 
32mo,  Is.  6t/. 


Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Lodis 
Stevexsox.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  os. 

Trevelyan.— CECILIA  GONZAGA  :  a 
Drama.  By  R.  C.  Trevelyan.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2.S.  (Jd.  net. 

Wagner.  —  THE      NIBELUNGEN 
RING.      Done  into    English   Verse   by 
Reginald  Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.   Fcp. 

8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6(^. 
Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  the 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d. 


Anstey  (F.). 

VOCES    POPULI.      (Reprinted     from ! 
Punch.)  \ 

First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  3s.  net. 
Second  Series.    With  25  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S, 
and  other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from 
Punch.)  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Complete  in 
11  vols.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 


Fiction,   Humour,  etc. 

Bailey  (H.  c; 


Contariiii      Fleming : 
The  Kise  of  Iskan- 

Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsl>y. 

Lothiiir. 

Endymion. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits 
and  11  Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  42s. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke  ; 
Count  Alarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven  ;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage  ; 
Fopanilla. 

Tancred. 


MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE  :  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

KARL  OF  ERBACH  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bottome.  —  LIFE,  THE  INTER- 
PRETER. By  Phyllis  Bottome. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ChurchiU.— SAVROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spenceh  Churchill,  M.P.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Crawford.  —THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H.  Crawford. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  'The 
Vagrants,'  liy  Fred.  Walker,  and  8 
other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Creed.  -THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S. 
By  Sibyl  Creed.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Davenport.— BY  THE  RAMPARTS 
OF  JEZREEL:  a  Romance  of  Jehu, 
King  of  Israel.  By  Arnold  Daventort. 
With  Frontisi)iece  by  Lancelot  Si'eed. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Dougall.— BEGGARS  ALL.  By  L. 
DoDGALL.     Crown   8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 

THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.    Crown  8vo,  8s.  &d. 

Dyson.— THE  GOLD -STEALERS  :  a 
Story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  '  Rhymes  from  the  Mines,' 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Late  Dean  of  Cantek- 

BDKY). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN  :  or.  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Sir  Philip  Bdrne-.Jones,  Bart. 
Crown   8vo,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  Ethel 
Kate  Burgess.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

YEOMAN       FLEETWOOD.  With 

Frontispiece.       Crown   8vo,    3s.    net. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MANOR  FARM.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Claud  C.  dd  Pri^  Cooper. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Froude.— THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF 
DUNBOY  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  James  A.  Froude. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

ALLAN    QUATERMAIN.       With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.  With  34  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


Haggard  (H.  B.iX)RU)^continn,ed. 
BEATRICE.      With   Frontispiece   and 
Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE 
HEART,  and  other  Stories.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  %d. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  M. 

DAWN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

DOCTOR  THERNE.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  M. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.     Crowii  8vo,  3s.  &d. 


JOAN  HASTE. 
Crown  8vo,  3.s 


With  20  Illustrations. 
Qd. 


LYSBETH. 

Crown  8vo, 


With 
6s. 


26     Illustrations. 


MAIWA'S  REVENGE.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  M. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.  With 
24  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN  :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Ti-ek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  M. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.  With 
16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Ci'own  8vo,  3s.  M. 

Haggard      and      Lang.  —  THE 

WORLD'S  DESIRE.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  With 
27  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Harte.  —  IN       THE       CAKQUINEZ 


WOODS.      By  Bret  Harte. 
8vo,  3s.  M. 


Crown 


Hope.— THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 

Howard.  —  THE  FAILURE  OF 
SUCCESS.  By  Lady  Mabel  Howard. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Hutchinson.  —  A  FRIEND  OF 
NELSON.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Jerome. -SKETCHES  IN  LAVEN- 
DER :  BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Aiithor  of  'Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  %d. 

Joyce.— OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce, 
LL.T).     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ^d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
A   MONK  OF   FIFE  ;    a  Story  of  the 

Days    of    Joan    of    Arc.      With    13 

Illustrations     by     Selwyn     Image. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6fZ. 
THE    DISENTANGLERS.       With     7 

Full-page     Illustrations     liy     H.     J. 

Ford.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 
THE  HINDERERS.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  M. 

THE      AUTOBIOGRAPHY      OF      A 
SLANDER.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  sewed. 

I'resentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  M.  net. 

DOREEN.       The    Story   of    a    Singer. 
Crown   8vo,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT:  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Marchmont.— IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 
WOMAN  :  a  Romance.  By  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.— P  ARSON 
KELLY.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and 
Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6!^. 

Max  MiiHer.— DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  Max  Muller.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  6.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  5s. 

Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 
The  Gladiators.  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Digby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries.      General  Bounce. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  %d.  each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM  :  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  H.  G.  Mas.sey.  Crowu 
Svo,  3s.  M. 

Morris  (William). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  CVown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 

ISLES.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  M. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.     8vo,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The 
Acre  of  the  Undying.  Square  post 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 

wlierein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neighl)ours,  their  Foeinen,  and 
their  Fellows-iii-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Ver.se.  Sijuare  cr.  Svo, 
8s. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFIXGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark.  Written  in  Pro.se  and 
Verse.      Square   crown  Svo,   6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND 
A  KING'S  LESSON.     16mo,  2s.  net. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  etc. — continued. 
Morris  (William)— fo»<i/nfft/.  Stebbing.  —  RACHEL    WULFSTAN 

NEWS    FROM   NOWHERE:    or,    An 

Epoch  of  Rest.     Being  some  Chapters 

from  an  Utopian  Romance.     Post  8vo, 

Is.  M. 
THE    STORY    OF    GRETTIR    THE    Stevenson  (Robert  Louis) 


and  other  Stories.  By  W.  Stebbing, 
author  of  '  Probable  Tales  '.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  &d. 


STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Ice- 
landic by  EiafKR  MAGNtfssoN  and 
William  Morris.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 
THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  and  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magndsson  and  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

*^*  For  Mr.   William   Morris's  other 
Works,  sec  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 

Ne-wman  (Cardinal). 

LOSS   AND   GAIN  :     The   Story   of  a 
Convert.     Crown  8vo,   3s.  Qd. 

CALLISTA  :     a    Tale    of    the     Third 
Century.     Crown   8vo,   3s.   6(7. 

Phillipps-Woney.-SNAP  :  A  Le- 
gend of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
Phii.lipps-Wolley.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo,   3s.   Qd. 

Portman.  — STATION    STUDIES: 

being  tlie  Jottings  of  an  African  Official. 
By  IjIOnel  Portman.     Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Se^well  (Elizabeth  M.). 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Amy  Herbert. 
Lauetou  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.  After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life.     Ursula.  Ivors. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  plain,  Is.  Qd.  each  ; 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  '2s.  6fZ.  each. 

Sheehan.— LUKE  DELMEGE.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  of 
'  My  New  Curate  '.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross 
(Martin). 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  R.M.  With  31  Illustrations 
by  E.  OS.  Somerville.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE  :  Irish 
Sketches.  With  Illustrations  by  E. 
(E.  Somerville.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE.  Crown 
8va,    3s.  &d. 

THE  SILVER  FOX.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  M. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OP  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp. 
8vo,   Is.   sewed,   Is.   Qd.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE,  WITH 
OTHER  FABLES.  Cr.  8vo,  bound 
in  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

'  Silver  Library'  Editum.      Crown 
8vo,  3s.  M. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
—THE  DYNAMITER.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  van 
DE  Grift  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  M. 

THE  WRONG  BOX.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne.      Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 

Suttner.— LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 
[Die  Waffen  Nieder)  :  The  Autobio- 
graphy of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By 
Bertha  von  Suttner.  Translated  by 
T.  Holmes.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  M. 

TroUope  (Anthony). 

THE  WARDEN.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  &d. 

B  ARCH  ESTER  TOWERS.    Crown  8vo, 
Is.  M. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

STAY-AT-HOMES.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  INTRUDERS.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  U. 

LEDDY  MARGET.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  M. 

IVA   KILDARE  :   a   Matrimonial   Pro- 
blem.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.     Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE      BABY'S       GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.   6rf. 
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Walford  (L.  B. ) — continued. 

COUSINS.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  M. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 
8vo.  2s.  6rf. 


Cr. 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  %d. 

DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   A  WEEK.      Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

A    STIFF-NECKED    GENERATION. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.   Qd. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
8vo,   3s.   Qd. 


With 

Crown 


NAN,  and  other  Stories. 
2s.  &d. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA. 
8vo,  2s.   M. 


Crown  8vo, 
Cr. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 
Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


THE  ONE    GOOD    GUEST 
8vo,  2s.  &d. 

'  PLOUGHED,'  and  other  Stories 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 


THE    MATCHMAKER. 
2s.  6d. 


Crown    Yeats  (S.  Levett) 
Cr. 

Crown    8vo, 


THE   CHEVALIER   D'AURIAC. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Cr. 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.     Crown  8vo, 
6s. 


Ward.— ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.  By  '  Yoxall.— THE  ROMMANY  STONE. 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo,  By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


Butler.  —  OUR  HOUSEHOLD  IN- 
SECTS. An  Account  of  the  Insect- 
Pests  found  in  Dwelling-Houses.  By 
Edward  A.  Bdtler,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.).  With  113  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,    3s.   6d. 

Purneaux  (W.). 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or.  The 
Young  Collector's  Handljook.  With 
18  Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured), 
and  Md  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


Furneaux  ( W.  )^continved. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
(British).  With  12  coloured  Plates 
and  241  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,   gilt  edges,  &s.   net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 
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8vo,  gilt 


Popular  Science  (Natural 

Hartwig  (George).  ' 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WON- 1 

DERS.       With    12    Plates    and    303  i 

Woodcuts.     8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 
THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.       With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo,  gilt 

top,  7s.  net.  i 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.     With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts 

top,  7s.  net. 
THE     SUBTERRANEAN     WORLD. 

With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo, 

gilt  top,  7s.   net. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR  LECTURES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz.  With  68 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  numerous 
Illu.strations  from  Drawings  by  Bryan 
Hook,  etc.     8vo. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo, 
10s.  6rf.  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

Millais.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SURFACE-FEED- 
ING DUCKS.  By  John  Guilt.e 
Millals,  F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  6  Photo- 
gravures and  66  Plates  (41  in  Colours) 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Archi- 
bald Thorburn,  and  from  Photographs. 
Royal  4to,  £'6  6s. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS.  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 
Familiar  li^ssays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


History,   etc.) — continued. 
Proctor  (Richard  A. ) — continued. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,   8s.   Qd. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see 
J)}).  16  and  35  and  Messrs.  Longitmns  d 
Co.' s  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY 
OF  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  :  A  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME:  A  Popular 
Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  700  Illustrations.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  ABROAD:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  600  Illustrations.  8vo, 
7s.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  :  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Hornet  without 
Hands'.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Gwilt.— AN  ENCYCL0PJ2DIA  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  Joseph  GwiLT, 
F.S.A.  With  1700  Engravings.  Revised 
(1888),  with  alterations  and  Considerable 
Additions  by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo, 
21s.  net. 


Works  of  Reference. 

Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodeuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vols.  Fep. 
8vo,  12s. 


Longmans'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo,  18x. 
net  ;  cloth,  21s.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samcel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889. 
By  Rev.  James  Wood.     Fop.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.  A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp. 
8vo,  6s. 


Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classihed 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Rccomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Inde.x,  by 
the  Author's  Son,  JoHX  Lewis  Roget. 
Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


Willieh.— POPULAR      TABLES      for 

giving  information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by  H. 
Bence  .Jones.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Children's  Books. 


Adelborg.  —  CLEAN  PETER  AND  |  Crake  (Rev.  A.  D. 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLEA. 
By  Ottilia  Adelborg.  Translated 
from  the  Swedi.sh  by  Mrs.  Graham 
Wallas.  With  23  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  boards,  3s.  &d.  net. 


EDWY  TPIE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown  8vo, 
silver  top,  2s.  net. 


Alick's    Adventvires.      By    G.    R. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  John  Uassall. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Brown.— THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS 
AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By 
AiJBiE  Fahwell  Brown.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  %d.  net. 


Buckland.— TWO  LITTLE  RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Desnoyers.  By  James 
Buckland.  With  110  Illustrations  by 
Cecil  Aldin.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


ALFGAR  THE  DANE  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ^scendune.  Crown 
8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS:  being  the  Third 
and  last  Chronicle  of  ^lisceudune. 
Crown  8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE   HOUSE   OF   WALDERNE.      A 

'i'ah;  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Cr. 
8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.    Crown  8vo,  .silver  top,  2s.  net. 
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Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story  Book  for  Boys. 

By    Variods    Authors.      With    61 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

net. 
YULE-TIDE    YARNS:    a  Story  Book 

for    Boys.      By  Various  Authors. 

With  45   Illustrations.      Crown   8vo, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew).— Edited  by. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  138 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  GREEN   FAIRY   BOOK.     With 

99  Illustrations.       Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  GREY"  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With 

100  Illustrations.      Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE    TRUE    STORY    BOOK.      With 

66  Illustrations.       Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 
Witli  100  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6.S. 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.     With 

67  Illustrations.       Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL 
STORIES.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  aud  44  other 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Lyall.— THE  BURGES  LETTERS  :  a 
Record  of  Chilii  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  8  other  full-page  Illustrations 
by  Walter  S.  Stacey.  Crown  8vo, 
•Is.  M. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.     With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 
DEB  AND  THE   DUCHESS.     With  7 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 
THE    BERESFORD   PRIZE.      With  7 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.     With 

6  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 

Murray.— FLOWER  LEGENDS  FOR 
CHILDREN.  By  Hilda  Murray 
(the  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray  of  Elibauk). 
Pictured  by  J.  S.  Eland.  With 
numerous  Coloured  aud  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Penrose.— CHUBBY  :  A  NUISANCE. 
By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.      Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES  :  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDER.  A 
Story  in  Pictures.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  24  Outline  Pictures. 
Oblong  4  to,  3s.  %d. 
THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.     Oblong  4to,  3s.  M. 

Roberts.-THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  :  Captain  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  aud 
sometime  President  of  Virginia.  By 
E.  P.  Roberts.  With  17  Illustrations 
aud  3  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Stevenson.-A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  .  Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan.— OLD  BALLADS  IN  PROSE. 
B^  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6(Z.  net. 
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Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  DUTCH  j 
DOLLS    AND    A    'GOLLIWOGG'.  | 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong 4to, 

65.  I 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  BICYCLE 
CLUB.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Oljlong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEA- 
SIDE. With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  Qs. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  WAR.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE    GOLLIWOGG'S     POLAR    AD- 
VENTURES.      With    31     Coloured  ! 
Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6s. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha)— 
continued. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO- 
CART.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AIR-SHIP. 
With  30  Coloured  Pictures  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  RE^TINGE.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Wemyss.  — 'THINGS  WE  THOUGHT 
OF '  :  Told  from  a  Child's  Point  of 
View.  By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss, 
Author  of  '  All  About  All  of  Us  '.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  S.  R. 
Pkaeger.     Crown  8vo,  2>s.  &d. 


THE    SILVER    LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  %d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (Sir   Edwin)   Seas    and    Lands. 

With  71  Illustrations.     3s.  &d. 

Bagehot's    (W.)     Biographical      Studies. 
3s.  M. 

Bagehot's  ( W.i  Economic  Studies.   3s.  6(/. 

Bagehot's   IW.)  Literary   Studies.     With 
Portrait.     3  vols.     3s.  Qd.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  tj  Illustrations.    3s.  6(/. 

Baker's  iSir  S.  W.i  Rifle  and  Hound  in 

Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations.      3s.  6'/. 
Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of    Dougairs(L.)Beggars  All;  a  Novel.    3s.  M. 

the  Middle  Ages.     os.  tiJ.  Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.     A 

Baring-Gould's  iRev.  S.  1  Origin   and  De-        'I'ali'  of  Monumuth's  Ri-liellion.      With 


Buckle's  (H.  T.)  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England.     3  vols.     10s.  6'/. 

Churchill's  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 
:\Iaps  and  Plans.     .3x.  Qd. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations.    3s.  6'/. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.    With  46  Illustrations.    -Ss.  6(/. 


2  vols 


10   Illustrations, 


3s.    6(/. 


velopment  of  Religious  Belief. 

.3s.  e,d.  ea<;li. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Callus:  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  til'  Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illus- 
trations.    3s.  Qd. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles :  or,  Illu.stra- 
tions  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
(ireeks.     With  26  Illustrations.     3s.  6'/.     Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark   Munro 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities   of  Ma-        Letters.      3s.   M. 

shonaland.       With     117    Illustrations,     proude's  1  J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 
•■'■'•  6'/.  tVoni  the  Fall  of  Wolsev  to  the  Deteat 


Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.      3s.   6(/. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  :    A 

Talc    of   the   Huguenots.      With   2;')  Il- 
lustrations.     3s.   6(/. 


Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam '.     With  66  Illustrations.     3s.  6rf. 


of  the  Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.      3.9. 
Qd.  each. 
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Haggard's  (H.  R.) 

23  Illustrations. 


Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 

3  vols.      10s.   U. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 

of  Aragon.     3s.   6(^. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armada,  and  other  Es.says.     3.-(.  6(^. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.     3s.  'od. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.     4  vols.      3s.  ^d.  each. 

Froude's    (J.    A.)    Oceana,     or    England 
and  her  Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations 
3s.  6(7. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent. 
3s.   M. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.     3s.  6rf. 

Froude's     (J,     A.)     Thomas    Carlyle :     a 
History  of  his  Life. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     7s. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     7s. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar  :  a  Sketch.    3s.  6ri 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury.    3s.  %d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  from. 

3s.  M. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.      With  Portrait.     3s.   M. 

Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV.,  King 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
8  vols.      3s.   M.   each. 

Haggard's    (H.    R.)    She:    A    History   of   Jefferies' 

Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  6(^.        trations 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)      Allan     Quatermain. 

With   20   Illustrations.      .3s.    ^d . 
Haggard's    (H.     R.)     Colonel     Quaritch, 

V.C. :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.      3s.   M. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.       With  29 

Illustrations.      3s.   (id. 
Haggard's     (H.      R.)     Eric      Brighteyes. 

With  :A    Illustrations.      3s.  M. 
Haggard's      (H.      R.)      Beatrice.       With 

Frontisjjiecp  and   Vignette.      3s.   M. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White 

Heart.     With  33  Illustrations.     3s.  M. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34   Illustrations.      3s.    M. 

Haggard's   (H.  R.)    Heart   of  the  World. 

With   15    Illustrations.      .3s.    M. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter.     With  25  Illustrations.      3s.   6(^. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the 
CxreatTruk.  With  8  Illustrations.  3s.  6f/. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 
With   16  lllustration.s.      3s.   6*;. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will. 
With   16  lllustration.s.      3s.   6(/. 

Nada  the  Lily 

3s.  M. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.     With  16  Illus- 
trations.     3s.    6'/. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist. 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.   M. 

With  20 


With     ; 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste 

Illustrations.      3s.    6(7. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.     With  27  Ilhi.s.     3s.  M. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.      3s.   6'/. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.      2  vols.      3s.   6(7.    each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.      With  9  Illustrations.      3s.   6(7. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.     With  80  Illustrations.     3s.  6(7. 

Jefferies' (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 

Autoliiography.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6(^. 
Jefferies'     (R.)      Field      and    Hedgerow. 
With   Portrait.      3s.   6(7. 

R.)  Red  Deer.    With  17  IIlus- 
3s.  6(7. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  IJ.      3s.  6(/. 

Jefferies'  (R.)    The    Toilers  of  the    Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.      3s.  6(7. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.      6  vols.      3s.   6(7.    each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the 'Aleite': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treas  re 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  M  i  li 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.     3s.  6f7. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet:  a  NaiTative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit.  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions.     3s.  6(7. 
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R.   A.)    The    Orbs   Around   Us. 


Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  'Falcon'  on  the  j 
Baltic  :  a  Coastiug  Voyage  from  Haiii- 
mersiiiitli  to  Copenliageu  in  a  Tliree- 
Ton  Yacht.  With  Map  and  11  Illns 
tratioiis.      3.S'.  Qd. 

Kbstlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62 
"Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 
'•,36-.  M. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20 
Illustrations.      3s.  6</. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.      3.s.  M. 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.     Zs.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts.      3.S'.   61/. 

Lang's  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Il- 
lustrations.     3s.   6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion. 
2  vols.      7^'. 

Lees  (J.  A.I  and  Clutterbuck's  fW.J.l  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 
With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3.v.  6d. 

Levett-Yeats'  (S.)  The  Chevalier 
D'Auriac.      3s.   6d. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works. 
'  Alliany  '  Edition.  With  12  P.irtiaits. 
r.^   \iils.      .3.V.    t>'/.   each. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and 
4  lllnstratiims  to  the  'Lays',     os.  Gd. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)   Elements  of  Banking. 

'■is.  6'/. 
Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelock.      3v.   CvK 
Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson 

Kelly.     3s.  6d. 
Mcrivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.    8  vols.  3?.  6d.  each. 
Merriman's   (H.   S.)  Flotsam  :    a   Tale   ol 

the   Indian    Mutiny.      3.«.   *)d. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.     3s.  Qd. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.     3s.  6d. 
Milner's    (Geo.)  Country    Pleasures:    the 

Chronicle  of  a  year  chiellv  in  a  Garden. 

3s.  6^/. 
Nansen's     iF.)     The     First     Crossing    of 

Greenland.     With  14'.^  Illustrations  and 

a  Map.     3s.  6d. 
Phlllipps-WoUey's   (C.)   Snap:   a   Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.     With  13  lllus- 

Iratidiis.      3«.    Gd. 


Proctor's 
3s.  Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
3s.   Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours.     3s'.  Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.     3s.  Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.     3s.   Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infi- 
nities: a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
with  the  Infinities  around  us.     3s.  Gd 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than 
Ours.      3s.   Gd. 

Proctors  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.      3s.   Gd. 

Proctors  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.      3s.   Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.      Ss.    Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.     3s.  Gd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.    By  R. 

A.  Proctor,  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew 

Wilson,   Thomas    Foster  and  A.    C. 

Raxvard.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  6^/. 
Rossetti's  I  Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 

3x.   Gd. 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 

Carthaginians.     With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 

3s.   Gd. 
Stanley's    (Bishop)    Familiar   History   of 

Birds.     With  160  Illustrations.     3s.  Gd. 

Stephen's    (Sir   L.)    The    Playground    of 

Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4  Illustrations. 

.3s.  G</. 
Stevenson's     R.  L.  1   The  Strange  Case  of 

Dr.  Jekyll   and  Mr.   Hyde;    with   other 

Failles.      3s.   6f/. 
Stevenson    (R.    L.)   and   Osbourne's  (LI.) 

The  Wrong  Box.     3s.   6*/. 
Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and   Stevenson's 

(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights.— The   Dynamiter.      3s.   G(/. 
Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History 

of  Charles  James   Fox.     3s.   Gd. 
Weyman's    (Stanley    J.)    The    House    of 

the   Wolf:  a   Romance.      3s.   Gd,. 
Wood's    (Rev.    J.  G.)   Petland   Revisited. 

Witli   33  Illustrations.      3s.    Gd. 
Wood's  (Rev.   J.    G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With   60   Illustrations.       3s.   Gd. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    With 

11    Illustrations.       3s.   6'^. 
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Cookery,  Domestic 

Aeton.— MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Angwin.  —  SIMPLE  HINTS  ON 
CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and 
Economical  Recipes.  For  Schools, 
Homes  and  Classes  for  Technical  In- 
struction. By  M.  C.  Angwin,  Diplo- 
mate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  Union 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  \s. 

Ashby.— HEALTH  IN  THE  NUR- 
SERY. By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Children's  Hospital.  With  25  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo,  sewed. 
Is.  M.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  Fcp.  8vo,  sewed.  Is.  6rf.  ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY:  UP-TO- 
DATE  RECIPES.  With  24  Plates 
(16  in  Colour).     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 
MODE.      Fcp.   8vo,    Is.   6r/. 

DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcp. 
8vo,  Is.  M. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY 
A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.   8vo,   Is.   M. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA 
MODE.      Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  M. 

DRINKS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo, 
Is.   &d. 


Management,  etc. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.) — continued. 
ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  M. 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.     Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  M. 
GARDENING  X  LA  MODE.    Fcp.  8vo, 

Part  I.,  Vegetables,  Is.  %d.     Part  II., 

Fruits,  Is.  Qd. 
NATIONAL  VIANDS  X   LA  MODE. 

Fcp.   8vo,   Is.   M. 
NEW-LAID  EGGS.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  M. 
OYSTERS  A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.   8vo, 

Is.  M. 
PUDDINGS    AND    PASTRY    X    LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  M. 
SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.   U. 
SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  A  LA 

MODE.      Fcp.  8vo,   Is.   M. 
SWEETS   AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A 

LA    MODE.      Fcp.   Svo,   Is.   M. 
TEMPTING    DISHES    FOR    SMALL 

INCOMES.      Fcp.    Svo,  Is.   M. 
WRINKLES    AND    NOTIONS    FOR 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.     Crown  Svo, 

Is.  M. 

Lear.— MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H. 
L.  Sidney  Lear.      16mo,  2s. 

Poole.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIA- 
BETIC.     By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole. 

,  With  Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2s.  6(/. 

Rotheram.  -  HOUSEHOLD  COOK- 
ERY RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram, 
First  Class  Diplomee,  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress 
to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council. 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burns- Jones.  -  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  WORLD :  Twenty  -  five 
Pictures  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
Bart.    Medium  4to,  Boards,  7s.  6(/.  net. 

Burns     and     Colenso.  —  LIVING 

ANATOMY.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns, 
R.B.A.,  and  Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A., 
M.D.  40  Plates,  llj  x  8|  in.,  each 
Plate  containing  Two  Figures — (a)  A 
Natural  Male  or  Female  Figure  ;  [h)  The 
same  Figure  Anatomised.  In  a  Portfolio. 
7s.  Qd.  net. 


Hamlin. -A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  M. 

Haweis(Rev.  H.  R.). 

MUSIC  AND  MORALS.    With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL    LIFE.     With  Portrait 
of  Richard   Wagner   and   3  Illustra- 
i  tioiis.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Huish,    Head    and   Longman.— 

SAMPLERS  AND  TAPESTRY  EM- 
BROIDERIES. By  Marcus  B.  II  dish, 
LL.B.  ;  also  'The  Stitchery  of  the 
Same,'  by  Mrs.  Head;  and  'Foreign 
Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Longman. 
With  30  Reproductions  iu  Colour  and 
40  Illustrations  in  Monochrome.  4to, 
£2  2s.  net. 


Hullah.— THE  HISTORY  OF  MO- 
DERN MUSIC.  By  John  Hullah. 
8vo,  8s.  Qd. 


Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 

SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART, 
containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs,  the  Early 
Bishops,  the  Hermits  and  the  Warrior- 
Saints  of  Christendom,  as  represented 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo,  20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  the  Benedictines  and 
Augustines,  and  Orders  derived  from 
their  rules,  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  St.  Mary.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.  Devo- 
tional with  and  without  the  Infant 
Jesus,  Historical  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Assumption,  as  represented 
in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Christian 
Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     1  vol.     8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as 
e.xemplilied  in  Works  of  Art,  witli 
that  of  His  Types,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  ami  other  persons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Commenced  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  continued 
and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake. 
With  31  Etchings  and  '281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.     8vo,  20s.  net. 


,  Kristeller.— ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 
j  By  Paul  Kuisteller.  Engli.sh  Edition 
'  by  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian 
1  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chats- 
;  worth.  With  '26  Photogravure  Plates 
I  and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to, 
gilt  top,  £3  10s.  net. 

Macfarren.— LECTURES  ON  HAR- 
MONY. By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren. 
8vo,  12s. 


Morris  (William). 

ARCHITECTURE,  INDUSTRY  AND 
WEALTH.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
London,  etc.,  iu  1878-1881.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  M. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  ON  21sT  FEBRUARY,  1894. 
8vo,  2s.  &cl.  net.  {Printed  in  '  Golden  ' 
Type.) 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN  -  DE- 
SIGNING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  London, 
on  10th  December,  1881.  8vo,  2s.  M. 
net.     [Printed  in  '  Gulden  '  Tt/pc.) 

ARTS  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS  (1888) 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 
TO-DAY  (1889).  8vo,  2s.  M.  net. 
[Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Ty^je.) 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY, 
AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Two 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd.  net.  [Printed  in  '  Golden '  Type. ) 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  ESSAYS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
With  a  Preface  by  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

*,*  For   Mr.    William  Morris's    other 
works  see  pp.  24,  27  and  40. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Robertson.— OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS 
AND  DANCES.  Decorated  in  Colour 
by  W.    Graham   Robertson.      Royal 

4to,  42.S.  uet. 

Vanderpoel.— COLOUR  PROBLEMS : 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student 
of  Colour.  By  E.mily  Noyes  Vander- 
poel. With  117  Plate-s  in  Colour. 
Square  8vo,  'A\s.  uet. 

Van  Dyke.— A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  John 
C.  Van  Dyke.  With  110  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Qs. 


Wellington.  -A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES  AND 
SCULPTURE  AT  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  By  Evelyn,  Duchess  of 
Welliugtou.  Illustrated  by  52  Photo- 
Eugraviugs,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Cli^:jient  k  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 
vols.     Royal  4to,  ±'6  6s.  net. 

Willard. —HISTORY"  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numer- 
ous full-page  Illustrations.    8vo,  21.s.  net. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Auto  da  F^  and  other  Essays : 
some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox '  and 
'  Exploded  Ideas  '.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Bagehot.— LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3 
vols.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(^.  each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION    AND     LIFE  : 
Papers  and   Addresses.     By  James  H.  \ 
Baker,  M.  A.,  LL.D.   Crown  Svo,  4s.  Qd.  \ 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS    MYTHS  ' 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.     By  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd.       \ 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES,  I 
and  other  Essays.     By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.     With  [ 
a    Biographical    Preface    by    Professor 
Lewis  Campbell.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  M. 

Bonnell.  --  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE  AUSTEN  : 
Studies  in  their  Works.  By  Henry  H. 
Bonnell.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  Br/,  uet. 

Booth.  —  THE  DISCOVERY  AND 
DECIPHERMENT  OF  THE  TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By  Arthur  John  Booth, 
M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis.  Svo, 
14.S.  net. 

Charities  Register,  THE  ANNUAL, 
AND  DIGEST  ;  being  a  Classified  Re- 
gister of  Charities  in  or  availaljle  in  the 
Metropolis.     Svo,  5s.  net. 

Christie.— SELECTED  ESSAYS.  By 
Richard  Copley  Christie,  M.A". 
Oxou.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Vict.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  3  other  Illustrations.  Svo, 
12s.  uet. 


Dickinson.— KING  ARTHUR  IN 
CORNWALL.  By  W.  Howship  Dick- 
inson, M.D.  With  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  4s.  Qd. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Exploded  Ideas '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Evans.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  With  537 
Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  M.  net. 

Exploded  Ideas,  AND  OTHER 
ESSAYS.  By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days'.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Frost —A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By  Geo. 
Frost.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d  net. 

Geikie.  —  THE  VICAR  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Reported  by  Cunningham 
Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Cr.  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Gilkes.  —  THE  NEW  REVOLUTION. 
By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  uet. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR  :  being  his 
Commonplace  Book  for  1S98.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 
RURAL  ENGLAND.  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56 Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     2  vols.,  Svo,  36s.  net. 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES  CONCERNING 
THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
By  Frit;^  Hoenig.  With  1  Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  H.  M.  Bower.      Svo,  15s.  uet. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works — continued. 


Hutchinson.— DREAMS  AND  THEIll 
MEANINGS.  By  Horace  G.  Hdtchin- 
SON.     8vo,  gilt  top,  9s.  6f?.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 
FIELD    AND     HEDGEROW.       Witli 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  3.9.  %il. 
THE   STORY    OF    MY    HEAIiT:    my 

Autoliiocfraphy.      Crown  8vo,  3.s.  61:^. 
RED    DEER.       With    17    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3*.  'od. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  .  Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  M. 
WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Falile.     Crown  8vo, 

Zs.  M. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

HOME  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  .and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo,  10s.  M. 
net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  ol'  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photo- 
graphs.    8vo,  10s.  6fZ.  net. 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.     8vo,  10s.  6(/. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH 
PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS. 
With  a  Reprint  of  the  Patents  Acts 
of  1883,  1885,  1886  and  1888.  Crown 
Bvo,  2s.  M. 

Joyce.— THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  each. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

LETTERS     TO     DEAD     AUTHORS. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6(/.  net. 
BOOKS   AND    BOOKMEN.      With    2 

Coloured  F'hites  and  17   Illustrations. 

Fcp.  Svo,  2s.  6«!.  net. 
OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  U.  net. 
LETTERS   ON    LITERA'l'UltE.     Fcp. 

8vo,  2s.  iSd.  net. 
ESSAYS  IN   LITTLE.     With    Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6^^. 
COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 
THE     BOOK     OF     DREAMS     AND 

GHOSTS.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


M  a  r  y  o  n.  —  HOW  THE  GARDEN 
GREW.  By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Matthews.— NOTES  ON  SPEECH- 
MAKING.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  %d.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
COLLECTED  WORKS.     IS  vols.     Cr. 
Svo,  5s.  each. 

Vol.  \.  Natural  Religion  :  the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1SS8. 

Vol.  II.  Phy'SICal  Religion  :  the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  111.  Anthropological  Reli- 
gion :    the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.  Theosophy  ;  or,  Psycholo- 
gical Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures, 
1892. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.    Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.     Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature. 

Vol.  VIII.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India  :  the  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
THE  Home  of  the  Artas. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863.     2  vols,     10s. 

Vol.  XIII.  India  :  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Four  Lec- 
tures, 1870. 

Vol.    XV.    RAMAKTJ/SHiVA  :     his    Life 

and  Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  TfiREE  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  Last  Essays.  Fir.st 
Series.  Essays  on  Language,  Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol.  XVIIl.  Last  Essay's.  Second 
Series.  E.ssays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion.. 


L 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  V^orVis—contiymed. 


Milner.  —  COUNTRY  PLEASURES  : 
the  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a 
Gardeu.  By  George  Milner.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Morris.— SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.  Seven 
Lectures  lielivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.    Post  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Parker  and  Unwin.— THE  ART  OF 
BUILDING  A  HOME  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With 
68  Full-page  Plates.     8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Pollock.— JANE  AUSTEN  :  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 
Herries  Pollock.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 
net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.  ). 

ESSAYS    ON     RURAL     HYGIENE. 

With    13   Illustrations.     Crown    8vo, 
6s.  Qd. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.  With  36 
Illu.strations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PRESERVATION  AND  DES- 
TRUCTION OF  CONTAGIA:  being 
the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Phvsicians  in  1899, 
together  with  other  Papers  on  Sa-  ita- 
tion.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

COLONIAL  AND  CAMP  SANIT-  ' 
ATIOX.  With  11  Illustrations,  j 
Crown  8vo,  2.s.  net. 

Rossetti.— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE  :  i 
being  an  F.ssay  towards  .studying  Him- 
self,   his   World,    and    his    Pilgrimage. 
By  Maria  Fkancesca  Rossetti.  Crown 
8vo,  3s  6</. 

Seria  Ltido.  By  a  Dilettante. 
Post  4to,  n.y.  net. 

*,*    Sketches   and     Verses,     iiuunh/    re- 
printed /rum  the  St..  James's  (iazette. 

ShaHwell.— DRINK:  TEMPERANCE 
AND  LEGISLATION.  By  Arthur 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

25,000/5/03. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 
STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6(7.  net. 
STRAY    THOUGHTS    FOR    GIRLS. 

16mo,  Is.  &d.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS 
AND  TEACHERS.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2s.    Qd.    net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  INVALIDS. 
16mo,  2.S.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARAC- 
TER.    Fcp.  Svo,  2.S.  M.  net. 

Southey.— THE  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  WITH 
CAROLINE  BOWLES.  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden.     Svo,  14s. 

Stevens.— ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF 
SHIPS  AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With 
Information  regarding  Freights,  Char- 
ter-Parties,  etc.  By  Robert  White 
Stevens.     Svo,  21s. 

Thuillier.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
LAND  DEFENCE,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  TO-DAY.  By  Captain  H. 
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